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the things they say! 


The trouble with the workers is—they don’t work hard enough ! 
Hold on! Some of them are having to work too hard for the results that they achieve. 
That’s odd, coming from you. Haven't you made a great thing 
of Work Study in 1.CL. ? 


Yes, we aim to help everyone work more effectively, by studying the jobs 
they are doing. We try to discover unnecessary drudgery or strain, 


frustrating time spent waiting for instructions, tools, materials and so on. 
You make it sound quite pleasant . . . But what about the old stopwatch ? 


Weli, we use it for measuring time—just as we use weighing machines to measure 
quantities and rulers to measure lengths. We don’t 
guess a ton of salt for a customer, and we don’t guess times when we’re 


dealing with the way the other fellow does his job—it wouldn’t be fair. 


And it pays ? 





Would we employ a Work Study staff of 1,400 if it didn’t ? 
I can remember when one of our manufacturing: Divisions was thinking of 
spending a million pounds on a new factory, but they were able to 
postpone it for years, just by making better use of the machines 


and equipment they already had. 
Pity more people don’t use Work Study, Considering our economic position. Why don’t people face the facts ? 


Well, you can’t face the facts unless you have them. That’s what Work Study provides. 
More and more people are learning to face facts each year. 
And not only I.C.I. people. Already 1,600 leaders of other 
organisations have come to I.C.I. to hear how we go about 


this Work Study business—and we in turn are learning from them. 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


WE STILL DO NOT KNOW whether there is balm in 
Gilead, but an American scientist has asserted 
that there is life (vegetable life, at any rate) on 
Mars, and a Russian has gone the expected one 
better and declared that Mars’s moons are in fact 
Martian sputniks, though whether they contain 
Martian dogs or not he didn’t say. Fresh interest 
was lent to these claims in a week mainly devoted 
to a discussion of Strontium 90, which may yet 
ensure that Mars is not the only planet with sput- 
niks going round it and everybody on it dead, The 
Western Foreign Ministers, having agreed on what 
they are going to say to the Russians in Geneva, 
were suddenly faced with the problem of getting 
the Russians to agree to it, and judging by the pro- 
gress made at the talks already going on there, the 
possibility appeared remote. 


* 


JUST UNDER 10 PER CENT. of the members of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union voted in their 
presidential election; Mr. William Carron was re- 
elected with an overwhelming majority of such 
votes as there were over his Communist opponent. 
But Mr. Frank Foulkes, who runs the Electrical 
Trades Union on behalf of the Communist Party, 
appeared certain to become the next chairman of 
the Confederation of Engineering and Shipbuild- 
ing Unions. The local elections went on through- 
out the week, with small Conservative gains being 
registered. There was no change in the political 
composition of Hoylake Urban District Council. 


* 


MR. MORGAN PHILLIPS and the Institute of Directors 
continued to snipe at one another over the no- 
man’s-land of the 500 companies which, some say 
(others deny it with oaths and curses), are to be 
nationalised if the Labour Party wins the election. 
Mr. Phillips insisted that the Labour Party would 
do no more than buy some of the companies’ 
shares. The Institute of Directors said there were 
more ways than one of nationalising a cat, and 
Mr. Phillips said they reeked of party bias. The 
Labour agent for Bolton joined the Liberal Party, 
apparently because he is Opposed to the re- 
nationalisation of steel, the dear old-fashioned 
thing. 


* 


THE SHAH OF PERSIA arrived on his state visit to 
Britain, and would have been startled at some of 
the things he was called by people stuck for hours 
in his traffic jam. Field-Marshal Montgomery 
arrived on his state visit to Britain, and apparently 
had been startled by some of the things he had 
been calling other people. His apology was just 
in time for the Cup Final, which was won (2—1) 
by Nottingham Forest, despite the presence in a 
Luton hat of Dr. Charles Hill. 


* 


THE PRIME MINISTER OF JORDAN resigned and the 
former King Farouk was made a citizen of 
Monaco. Mr. Nehru continued to walk his lonely 
tightrope, and insisted that India was not going 
to join any bloc or military pact. Mr. Gaitskell, 
speaking to a Hyde Park crowd on a rainy May- 
day, criticised American interference in British 
politics, on the basis of an unsupported story in 
the Boston Christian Science Monitor which he in 
any case appears to have misunderstood. 


* 


SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL flew to America to talk 
to President Eisenhower. He was seen off by the 
nephews of the Art Editor of the Spectator, wear- 
ing sailor suits and angelic expressions, Tomy 
Lee won the Kentucky Derby after an objection, 
and Mr. John Osborne looked back more in 
sorrow than in anger on the first night of his 











musical comedy, The World of Paul Slickey. 
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MAY MORNING 


HAT a Foreign Ministers’ conference is to be 

held at all is a gesture on the part of Mr. 
Khrushchev. What he wants is a summit con- 
ference, and he has always said so. It seemed, 
during the Moscow frolics, that Mr. Macmillan 
might be ready to agree with him, if pushed, but 
felt obliged to convey American wishes, which 
were that the Foreign Ministers must meet first 
—a condition presumably meant to show the 
American electorate that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration knew how to assert itself and was 
prepared to prevent Mr. Khrushchev having it 
all his own way. So Mr. Khrushchev said, rather 
grudgingly, after showing Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, by 
his much-quoted remark at the British Embassy 
party, that he couldn't see the use of foreign 
secretaries (a remark that Mr. William Clark 
was unkind enough to remind Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
of in his television interview on Monday), that, 
oh well, the West could have its Foreign Ministers’ 
conference if it set so much store by it. Not 
the most promising auspices for Monday’s meet- 
ing at Geneva. 

On the other hand, as Mr. Desmond Donnelly 
points out on another page, Mr. Khrushchev is 
as concerned as anyone else to avoid the out- 
break of a major war that would entail—as it 
did not entail when Hitler was being appeased in 
1938—the use of nuclear weapons and the con- 
sequent destruction of all that he, as well as all 
that we, would wish to see preserved. The 
avoidance of such a war requires some sort of 
accommodation, whether mutually satisfactory 
or more advantageous to one side than to the 
other. So the Geneva conference is most unlikely 
to end in obvious failure: it will be permitted 
by both sides to seem sufficiently promising to 
make a summit conference worth while, for both 
sides know—the Americans do not wish to say 
as much, but Mr. Selwyn Lloyd did, on Monday 


—that only at the summit can an accommodation 
be reached. 

What sort of an accommodation? Earlier 
Four-Power conferences came to nothing in the 
way of an agreement over Germany. The break- 
down of the Berlin conference in January, 1954, 
led directly to the Western Powers’ withdrawal 
from Western Germany and its admission, in the 
following year, into NATO—which step, though 
loudly and indignantly proclaimed by the Soviet 
Union as a provocation and a threat, was closely 
followed by Four-Power agreement on an 
Austrian treaty and on Austrian neutrality. What 
is more, the Soviet Government accepted an 
invitation to a summit conference at Geneva in 
July, 1955. (Two of the four protagonists were 
Marshal Bulganin and Sir Anthony Eden: what 
forgotten and faraway figures they have both 
become in the matter of a mere four years!) On 
that occasion it was the heads of government who 
were to pave the way for the foreign ministers, 
one of whom was Mr. Harold Macmillan. They 
met at Geneva in the late October of 1955, with 
the Western Powers putting forward an Eden 
Plan for the reunification of Germany that began 
with free elections and an outline treaty that pro- 
vided for a zone of limited armaments in which 
armed forces would be inspected and controlled. 
The objections of Mr. Molotov (another figure 
of the long ago) were against the possibility of 
a united Germany's joining NATO, and the 
West’s counter-objections were against Soviet 
security proposals that depended on Germany's 
remaining divided. 

Mr. Molotov claimed then that ‘a mechanical 
merger’ of the two Germanies, however desirable, 
was at present impossible, ‘taking into account 
what had happened in the field of social and 
political development in Eastern and Western 
Germany’—a conclusion that it took Mr. Dulles 
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and his Western colleagues some three years to 
arrive at, but which is now, it seems, an axiom 
of European diplomacy. It looks, too, as though 
the West has yielded now, as it would not yield 
in the autumn of 1955, to the Soviet Union's 
wish that Poland and Czechoslovakia should have 
a say, or the appearance of a say, in any German 
settlement. Whether it is, in fact, that age and 
ill-health mellowed Mr. Dulles, and that having 
fun in high office has softened Mr. Macmillan, 
there is no doubt that the Western Powers will 
have more of a come-hither look on their faces 
at Geneva next week than they had in the later 
months of 1955: there is more of a May morning 
about the prospects this time than there is of 
autumn. 

Not that this means that the West must be 
suspected of ‘appeasement.’ Not, that is, of 
appeasement in the Chamberlain sense, which 
is to give up what is not one’s own (as it might 
be the liberties of West Berlin), not even in ex- 
change for a comparable concession, but simply 
out of fear. In the wider sense, all diplomacy 


is appeasement, for between parties of approxi- 
mately equal strength and conflicting interests 
quids must be given for quoes. We have made 
it clear that we shall stay in West Berlin: it is 
pretty obvious now that some price will be 
exacted for guaranteed access to it. Whether the 
bargain will be struck at the Foreign Ministers’ 
conference is more doubtful. As Mr. Bevan said, 
in the course of the foreign affairs debate, ‘No 
matter what happened at the Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting, there must be a summit meeting. 
Otherwise, there will be a suspicion that someone 
or other at the Foreign Ministers’ meeting will 
create artificial obstacles so as to prevent a 
summit meeting ever being held.” 

In any case, our representative at the Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting will be Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
and at the summit would be Mr. Macmillan. One 
does not need to be as enthusiastic as a Bourne- 
mouth matron in one’s adoration for Mr. Mac- 
millan to be quite sure which of the two would 
be the more respected, and respectable, repre- 
sentative. 


Short Term and Long Term in Algiers 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


r is all but a year since the Fourth Republic 
ji on the rocks of May 13 and broke up 
in the following fortnight. More than once it has 
looked as if the Fifth Republic might be itself 
in serious trouble among the same reefs. The 
military part of last year’s conjunction of 
generals, colonels and Algiers malcontents had 
indeed been dispersed by judicious appointments; 
the civilian part had broken up into a variety 
of political sects. But the army remains suspicious 
of negotiation and of the transfer of Algerian 
affairs to civilian hands, while the Algiers Euro- 
peans continue to distrust the Paris government, 
whoever may be at its head. The most important 
difference, to the Government’s advantage, is that, 
because of its existence and stability, there is 
little chance at present of any~disturbance in 
Algiers attracting support in France. 

Still, President de Gaulle has had good reasons 
for walking warily in Algeria. The army continues 
to conduct itself as if it was a semi-autonomous 
body. No one who has risen to authority through 
alliance with those who have broken the law can 
take for granted that they will continue to obey 
it. How was May 13 to be celebrated a year 
later? The civilians responsible for invading the 
Government-General and challenging constitu- 
tional government are now for the most part in 
opposition to the Fifth Republic. The army could 
scarcely be encouraged to commemorate its own 
insubordination. At first it was suggested that 
May 16 might be treated as the important date, 
the first on which Moslems and Europeans 
‘fraternised’ on the Forum outside the Govern- 
ment-General, However doubtful the authenticity 
of the Moslem initiative in the matter last year, 
the idea at least was impeccable. Finally, Presi- 
dent de Gaulle decided that May 13 would be 
the date of celebration in Algiers, but that ‘the 
May days,’ not May 13, should be celebrated so 
that emphasis could be laid on the emergence of 


PARIS 


a solution of the crisis (the call to himself to return 
to power), on fraternisation and, in a general 
sense, unity. 

This decision seemed likely to lead to a fiasco 
a few days later. The announcement that thirty 
more death sentences on rebels had been com- 
muted by the President coincided with a par- 
ticularly horrible murder of two European women 
on a farm in Western Algeria. Both followed on 
the explosion of a bomb in the main European 
shopping street in Algiers. The name of the Presi- 
dent was execrated in such terms by various 
political organisations that the local newspapers 
bowdlerised the statements issued. M. Lagaillarde, 
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who had led the assault on the Government- 
General last year, was kept busy running from 
bar to bar in Algiers quietening the young men 
whose standard-bearer he had been. (He is now 
a deputy and deplores the diminished powers of 
Parliament.) The Algiers French Nationalists de- 
cided to observe May 13 as a day of mourning 
and stay at home. M. Delouvrier, the Delegate- 
General of the Government, was faced with the 
prospect of a military parade boycotted by 
civilians. 

The President himself felt that something 
should be done to rally Algerian French opinion. 
His method was highly personal. He received the 
editor of an Oran newspaper, not for an inter- 
view, but with permission to reproduce an 
unofficial account of the conversation. The turn 
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of phrase makes it certain that the editor's ver- 
sion of what was said is reasonably accurate. In 
terms of shattering contempt for his Algerian 
critics the President has repeated much of what 
he has already said in the past. Integration? If 
the word means anything, it is the President who 
has been integrating Algeria-since 1943 in the 
teeth of the opposition of the present-day inte- 
grationists. It is he who has been giving the 
Moslems equal rights. As a programme, what does 
integration mean? That Algeria is French? It is. 
(This is sleight of hand, for when the French 
Nationalists cry ‘Algérie Francaise’ they are re- 
ferring to the future.) 

The President repeated his readiness to talk to 
the rebel leaders in Paris, but nowhere else. He 
repeated his refusal to recognise their organisa- 
tion in any sense, but took the occasion to 
indicate that though it could not be identified 
with Algeria or the Algerian Moslems it did 
represent an important force—a very different 
view to that constantly reiterated by his critics, 
who like to believe that the elections of last 
November were an expression of Moslem opinion. 
His critics, the General said. wanted back ‘Papa's 
Algeria.’ If they could not grasp that it was dead, 
they would die with it. A solution of the Algerian 
problem was possible only through a ‘total evo- 
lution’ of the country. His own acts of clemency, 
which had caused such an outcry amongst the 
Europeans, had been deeply appreciated by their 
Moslem fellow-citizens. 

With astonishing unanimity the Algerian 
deputies have declared themselves satisfied. We 
can only conclude that they were very anxious 
to attain that state. The extreme groups remain 
emphatically distrustful, but the President has 
won another round. The celebration of May 13 
is likely to pass off without provoking new 
problems. 

But what next? The President’s insistence that 
the rebel leaders must come to Paris if they want 
to talk still leaves no outlook that the long bloody 
military operation of putting down the rebellion 
can be curtailed. M. Ferhat Abbas, the head of 
the Algerian rebel government, has stated in 
Beirut that a meeting in Paris would be pos- 
sible only if there was a previous one with a 
representative of the French Government on 
neutral territory. This President de Gaulle has 
once again excluded. Further, the Prime Minister, 
M. Debré, in a written answer to a parliamentary 
question, has stated that there is no constitutional 
way for a department (and therefore presumably 
for a group of departments such as Algeria} to 
follow the overseas territories on the road io 
membership of the French Community with .he 
right of secession. No doubt constitutions can 
be amended, but an amendment in this sense is 
scarcely imaginable with the present National 
Assembly. There remains only the possibility of 
ingenious invention within the constitution if 
Algeria is to be given a status other than that 
of part of France. 

Is the President’s arm beginning to tire with 
holding a door open on an indefinite future in 
Algeria? Opinion within the Government, which 
was not unfavourable to an attempt at nego- 
tiation earlier in the year, has certainly hardened 
against it. The soldiers, who were admittedly 
making little progress last winter, can now claim 
serious ground for hope that they will be able 
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to inflict a military defeat on the rebels, and can 
also show some remarkable achievements in 
peaceful activities, though not all their experi- 
ments by any means have been successful. They 
are apt to look forward unquestioningly to a 
long period in which they will be the Algerians’ 
schoolmasters. 

But if President de Gaulle’s hope of curtailing 
the rebellion through contact with the rebel 
leaders is now reduced, his insistence on the 
primacy of the State over the army has never 
failed. He has not appointed soldiers to civilian 
tasks anywhere and in Algeria he has already 
appointed a civilian Delegate-General, M. Paul 
Delouvrier, as the supreme representative of the 
Government, in theory at least the superior of 
the commander-in-chief. Already a conflict has 
broken out over the army’s policy of regrouping 
the rural population in large, easily guarded 
villages, some of them well devised and a success, 
others lamentable failures, productive of misery 
and a heavy infantile death-rate. The problem 


The Road to Geneva 





is not easily solved, because it is organically con- 
nected with the necessity of economising man- 
power to permit more powerful and continuous 
offensives against the rebel fastnesses. Further re- 
groupings have been forbidden by M. Delouvrier 
without his personal approval, but the army is 
not in a submissive mood on this issue. 

It may be on questions of this kind that the 
French Government’s policy will crystallise, for 
without a clearer definition of where it is trying 
to go politically in Algeria, arbitration between 
civil and military must remain difficult. If for the 
time being the French Government's policy is 
to be limited to restoring peace, while pursuing 
a programme of economic, social and educa- 
tional expansion, the Algerian people will not 
remain indefinitely passive, however much good 
may be done to it in the meanwhile. If the 
rebellion can really be crushed militarily, this 
will only release the political life now held in 
suspension. This war has it in common with other 
wars that its end will impose a choice of policy. 


1—With a Long Spoon 


By SARAH 


HERE is something that reminds one of Talley- 
j poor influence on the treaty-makers of 
1914-15 in the extraordinary hold Chancellor 
Adenauer has achieved over his allies in the 
Western camp. True, he is a spiessbuergerlich 
enough figure of a provincial party political boss 
to set beside that urbane, far-sighted intriguer 
Talleyrand. But to a great extent he has succeeded 
in imposing his attitudes on the counsels of the 
Western world. And this is not necessarily the bad 
thing it is sometimes assumed to be. 

With the extent of his influence, however, the 
likeness is at an end. Talleyrand was full of per- 
suasive and positive ideas for which he could 
always find champions, by playing them off one 
against the other, among the statesmen of the 
victorious States, to the great benefit of his de- 
feated country. Adenaur’s influence seems to be 
almost entirely negative. He has refused to con- 
sider a number of constructive and imaginative 
ideas. This is not because he imposes his own 
stiff-necked refusal to consider any change on his 
friends by the threat of open disagreement, which 
is what it looks like superficially. It is because 
Adenauer alone never loses sight of the goal of 
the Russians in the fog of phrases that obscures 
Western discussions. All the packets, freezings, 
Steps, even summits never take his shrewd and 
deeply cynical eye off the Russians’ hope of get- 
ting the West to recognise legally the status quo 
in eastern Europe, including East Germany. 

Four or five times Adenauer has vetoed sugges- 
tions almost agreed by the other three Western 
partners. When, for example, American Ambassa- 
dor Bruce_travelled all the way to Cadenabbia to 
persuade Adenauer to agree to the American plan 
for a federative all-German committee for unifica- 
tion on the basis of one delegate from each 
province (Land)—a balance of ten-six for the 
Federal Republic—it took the shrewd old man to 
notice that the first step of the Laender Committee 


GAINHAM BONN 
contained no assurance that a second step, with 
all-German elections, must be held. Not only no 
time-limit for the committee’s deliberations, but 
no mention at all of the elections to come. They 
were to be planned later. Of course, the Russians 
would have agreed to set up such a federative 
committee. And there it would have stayed, with 
the Communists infiltrated into Western Ger- 
many. To agree at all to such an all-German com- 
mittee, Adenauer is said to have demanded a ratio 
in accordance with population figures—three-to- 
one for the Federal Republic. He gave as his 
reason that he could not rely on the Socialist 
members of such a committee (some of the West- 
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ern Laender have Socialist governments) not to 
vote with the Communists! 

This piece of savage bluntness, in its injustice 
and personal spite, is typical of one of the least 
endearing of the Chancellor's characteristics, and 
explains his personal unpopularity. It is true that 
recent pronouncements of the Socialist Party on 
Berlin and unificdtion have shown a want of 
realism that is rather frightening, but that is a long 
way from the sort of deliberate disloyalty the 
Chancellor clearly had in mind. But behind all 
this, once again, there is hard sense. The East 
German Socialist Party would probably be freed 
by the Communist Party in the event of an All- 
German Committee being set up, and they would 
rejoin the all-German SPD. They might then 
represent a majority in all Germany. And the 
East German SPD delegates would certainly be 
crypto-Communists. Here we have the danger of 
infiltration again, which no one but Adenauer saw. 
It may seem like over-cautiousness; but the mis- 
take once made could not be readjusted. 

Similarly, the British notion of ‘freezing’ mili- 
tary forces in a certain area was almost agreed in 
principle, until Adenauer pointed out that the 
Bundeswehr is still only very partially equipped; 
whereas the army of the peace-loving German 
Democratic Republic with its tanks and guns and 
goose-stepping troops is very well and fully 
equipped indeed. The Chancellor is obstructive, 
and his manners make his tactics seem worse than 
they are. But he is also full of plain common sense. 

Only about Berlin is there definite and detailed 
agreement. This is because Adenauer knows Ber- 
lin must be defended, even if it means accepting 
(what is already a fact except for military traffic) 
the East Germans as representatives of the Rus- 
sians. Moreover, he can always say afterwards 
that Berlin was a matter for the four wartime 
Powers and not for the Federal Government. 

A curious occurrence underlines Adenauer’s 
caution. A few days ago Tass put out the details 
of the Anglo-French attempts to make an alliance 
with the Soviet Union in the summer of 1939. Up 
to now any disclosures by the French or the British 
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have been denounced as lying propaganda. Now 
the Russians have themselves exposed their blunt 
demands for a Polish carve-up—io get back the 
losses of 1921—disguised as permission for them 
to advance into Poland (or Rumania) to meet the 
German armies if they should attack. The British 
and French, shocked at this brutal cynicism, 
turned down the condition. Stalin took his bargain 
elsewhere and found a taker in Hitler, getting even 
better terms than he demanded, for not even a 
rump Poland was to have survived to be a nuisance 
to the Russians or the Germans. The direct result 
was the Second World War, including the devasta- 
tion of western Russia. 

Why these unsavoury facts should have been 
published now is a puzzle. It seems unlikely that 
they are designed to show Gomulka how unwise 
he would be to try to step out of line, though the 
recurrence of the old rumour of frontier changes 
on the Oder-Neisse in favour of the DDR seems 
to back this view. Perhaps the Russians want to 
show both Poland and the DDR that they are 
expendable. Or perhaps they want to hint to the 
Federal Republic and the DDR that bargains have 
been made in the past and could be made again. 

One thing is sure. The Tass disclosures should 
teach the West how long a spoon we need to sup 
with the Russians. 


2—The Stage is Set 


By a Correspondent 

GENEVA 
ENEVA has recently been startled out of its 
Sak spring torpor by the resignation of 
Mr. Knud Larsen, the Danish chairman of the 
Conference to Reduce Future Statelessness—an 
occurrence unheard of here because normally 
conferences never do anything but put up a front 
_ to the outside world. International delegates have 
long ago developed a sense of professional soli- 
darity; Mr. Larsen’s name will be mud for some 
time to come among his colleagues. He resigned 
in public protest at the adoption of some amend- 
ment or other. What it concerned is a little obscure, 
but then so is the purpose of this particular con- 
ference, as the countries that produce stateless- 
ness are not represented. However, when Mr. 
Larsen resigned, the delegates deplored his action, 
dissolved the Conference, issued a statement on 
the ‘useful work accomplished,’ and announced 

that they would meet again, some time. 

So the stage is set for the Foreign Ministers. 
This is going to be a binge of colossal proportions, 
no matter what Mr. Khrushchev may feel about 
the relative unimportance of Foreign Ministers. 
Fifteen hundred journalists are expected; they will 
be given a large building to themselves, and the 
Geneva City Council has just bought a villa so 
that a branch of the permanent United Nations 
Secretariat will have somewhere to go to when 
they are ejected from the Palais des: Nations to 
make room for a part of the Foreign Ministers’ 
entourage. 

An enterprising landlord, realising that the Con- 
ference will bring its accommodation problems, 
is making available furnished flats, to sleep three, 
at 3,000 francs per month. This works out at just 
about £250 sterling, and with such extras as ser- 
vice (the legal minimum: 124 per cent.), meals 
taken, watches bought, and taxis hired, it is easy 


to see the advantages to this city of such events. 
It is also easy to see why the local authorities can 
keep income tax down to 11 per cent. 

One sign of the times recently was when the 
Russian press officer to the Conference on the 
Cessation of Nuclear Weapons Tests appeared 
with an American ‘Butch’ haircut. Opinion is 
divided in press, authoritative and other circles 
whether this portends a rapprochement between 
East and West, or is simply the fascination that 
opposites always hold for each other. I lean to- 
wards the second alternative. When Russian offi- 
cials first come to Geneva their blue serge suits flap 
round their ankle-bones, and their floppy collars 
reach far down their chests. After a few weeks they 
begin to take on a new appearance. First a new 
jacket; then a shirt, a tie, and so on—in the Ameri- 
can style. But, however capitalistic they may be- 


Westminster 


THE toast this morning is 
Captain Desmond Kilvington, 
who has had to resign as pros- 
pective Conservative candidate 
for Grimsby (never mind, Des- 
mond boy, you never could have 
stood it when the wind was on- 
shore) because, it is said, he was 
indiscreet in the presence of Mr. 
Butler. It is as if a man, having 
carried coals to Newcastle, 
should then have them used to 
burn him at the stake. Actually, 
of course, it does not need the 
patent Taper device for reading 
between lines (it consists of a pair of contact- 
lenses attached to Mr. Gaitskell’s profile) to 
realise that Mr. Kilvington was not eased out 
just because he offered to drive Mr. Butler back 
to London in a souped-up Jaguar capable of 
doing 140 m.p.h. (it is understood that Mr. Butler, 
like the Prince of Wales being offered a piggy- 
back lift across Niagara Falls by Blondin, refused 
on account of his vital position in the State). But 
the incident is only the crowning absurdity on 
a month of follies. The tarryhooting raised by 
such harmless remarks as these of Sir David 
Eccles, Lord Montgomery, Miss Siobhan 
McKenna and Mr. Kilvington is to some extent 
accounted for, like John Stuart Mill’s eminence 
among English philosophers (according to Marx), 
by the flatness of the surrounding countryside; 
the great let-down that occurred as the election 
receded made it almost inevitable that ten-minute 
wonders would be blown up into major crises. 
The reactions are almost as absurd as the initial 
outcries; Mr. Macmillan is being widely praised 
for his ‘loyalty’ because he refused to sack Sir 
David, Lord Montgomery (no Balliol man he) 
actually apologises four times in less than that 
number of minutes, the Poltroons of Portland 
Place (Cassandra’s description of Sir Ian Jacob 
as ‘a rampart of quivering jelly’ deserves to be 
written up in place of ‘Nation shall speak peace 
unto nation’) manage to make themselves appear, 
contrary to all the laws of nature, even more 
ridiculous and contemptible than they actually 
are, and poor Mr. Kilvington must seek another 
road to Parliament. 
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come from the ankles up, their feet remain firmly, 
solidly and dowdily Marxist; they keep their Iron- 
Curtain shoes. 

But the most significant event here in recent 
weeks has been the production by a local com- 
pany of Look Back in Anger. It was not only the 
premiére of the English original on the Continent, 
but the first performance anywhere by an amateur 
company. Jimmy Porter launching his diatribes 
not 200 yards from where that famous malcontent 
Calvin launched his. . . . All things considered, 
the production of Look Back in Anger was satis- 
factory. The producer made one or two tactful 
cuts—including, ‘But I must say it’s pretty dreary 
living in the American Age—unless you’re Ameri- 
can, of course.’ Half the audience happened to 
be American; its omission shows a sense of 
diplomacy rare locally. 


Commentary 


What on earth is.coming over us? I should 
have thought that we have gone quite far enough 
down the dreary road to universal conformity 
without all these efforts to drive us the last nasty 
miles. Mr. Macmillan’s effortless dismissal of the 
Eccles-hunters has received a good deal of atten- 
tion already, but in the to-and-fro one highly 
significant passage appears to have escaped 
notice. The pack phrased its questions, as is 
customary in these meets, in the form of a demand 
to know whether Sir David’s remarks represented 
the policy of Her Majesty's Government. The 
Prime Minister began by saying, ‘Such reports 
of this speech as I have seen contain various 
expressions of personal opinion, but no statement 
of Government policy.” This is an admirable 
point of view, and if those words should appear 
in letters seven feet high all over New Palace 
Yard one fine morning I would advise the rozzers 
to test my waistcoat for whitewash stains. Collec- 
tive responsibility is, of course, an essential] in- 
gredient to Cabinet government, though it would 
probably do no harm to pasteurise the milk even 
from that sacred cow; but there seems to be a 
growing feeling among the parties at Westminster 
that it is not enough for the serried ranks to 
march through the lobbies when the band begins 
to play, nor to carry out the party’s rulings io 
the last idiotic comma, nor to leave such organisa- 
tions as are proscribed and join such as are pre- 
scribed at the drop of Mr. Morgan Phillips's 
lower jaw (I trust the Recording Angel has got 
down the Labour Party’s incredible decision to 
forbid the faithful to read the Socialist League's 
Newsletter); it is now necessary for all personal 
Opinions to be parked in the vestibule, too. Not 
very long ago I ran into a distinguished member 
of the Government at Covent Garden; he waxed 
enthusiastic over the performance of The 
Trojans, which he said he preferred to Wagner. 
Suppose I had rung up Transport House in the 
interval; would they have promptly tabled a 
dozen questions asking whether this blatantly 
partisan attitude to our allies represented govern- 
ment policy, and followed it up with supple- 
mentaries saying how improper it was that such 
implicit support should be extended to the nation 
whose attitude was having such a harmful effect 
On Our export position? 
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The Labour Party, with its congenital distaste 
for free will, is worse at this game than most, 
but it was a Tory, we should remember, who 
opened the tin-soldier attack on Miss McKenna 
before which the jelly quivered and fell (and, to 
be fair, the Tories in opposition could do their 
share of the ‘is-this-government-policy’ stuff, as 
Mr. Shinwell and his tinker’s cuss know only too 
well), and they were dying all over Westminster 
Hall in the most admirably bi-partisan way at 
Lord Montgomery’s remarks about the United 
States. Our politicians are, and have long been, 
a sight too touchy about themselves; I view with 
the deepest possible alarm, concern and despond- 
ency the growing tendency to be touchy about 
each other. (I am sorry, incidentally, that a 
Liberal joined in the attack on Sir David Eccles, 
and Mr. Wade more than deserved the thrust 
with which Mr. Macmillan pinned him to the 
wall.) Why, if this goes on, we shall have ques- 
tions to Mr. Butler asking whether some Cabinet 
statement or other really represents his policy! 

Let us have no more of this; but let us instead 
have a good deal more of the two campaigns 
which may yet provide the Opposition with some- 
thing rather more worth while, not to mention 
productive, to din into the public consciousness. 
The colonies and Strontium 90 may seem an odd 
pair of bedfellows, but the persistent questioning 
that the Labour Party is doing on both of them 
indicates that somebody has been doing some 
thinking about the kind of topic the man in the 
saloon bar may be persuaded to take an interest 
in when he has looked up the winner of the 2.30. 
Note that it is Strontium 90 rather than the 
hydrogen-bomb, and the colonies rather than 
foreign affairs: in other words, if you can on the 
one hand convince people that poisoning them 
is unlikely to do them any good, and on the 
other that the next—and very possibly the last— 
round of the world conflict is about to be fought 
in the one part of the world where Britain may 
exercise more than a marginal influence, you are 
quite likely in time to persuade them that you 
not only have their interests at heart but that 
you are far-sighted and righteous into the bargain. 
It is high time that the Opposition picked on 
something of this sort, and high time that their 
enthusiasm for a campaign was kept on the boil, 
instead of being allowed to waste away like their 
Suez campaign (almost as big a fiasco as the 
operation itself) and so many since. They must 
still go through the motions, of course; Monday’s 
debate on the coal industry showed a pathetic 
disregard for the absolutely inescapable fact that 
coal is a dying industry and that to prolong the 
death-agony is not kindness but the reverse. 
Indeed, Mr. Robens actually began his speech 
like this : 

About forty-five years ago the Lancashire 
cotton industry was a thriving industry and it was 
employing about 622,000 people. At the end of 
last year the number of people employed in that 
industry had decreased to 246,000 . . . no one 
believed that that could happen, but it has hap- 
pened. . 

No doubt. But less than ten years ago great 
numbers of people were engaged in making 
gramophone records that would revolve at 
Seventy-eight revolutions per minute and break if 
you dropped them; now far fewer people are 
Making records that go round only thirty-three 
times in a minute and may be dropped without 





harm. The reason for this is basically the same as 
the reason for the decline in the cotton industry 
and that in coal; tastes have changed and new 
processes and products have come to the fore. It is 
legitimate to argue that the hardship caused by this 
inevitable revolution should be lessened, eased; 
but it is disastrous to argue, as the Labour Party 
has come perilously close to arguing (and, indeed, 
as the Government with the inevitable cowardice 
of a government faced with the possibility of lost 
votes, has not gone nearly far enough towards 
refuting), that it should be slowed down or even 
stopped. On Monday they spent the day at this 
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curious sport, and I rubbed my eyes and thought 
all would be well. The Prime Minister is too downy 
a bird to do anything when Strontium 90 is on the 
agenda but give soft answers; but Mr. Julian 
Amery was sufficiently rude to the Colonial 
Office’s pursuers to indicate that he, at least, does 
not see the dangers for the Government that lie in 
their bland refusal to give way on Central Africa. 
Let the Opposition keep this up, and we may even 
see—unprecedentedly for this century—-colonial 
questions making an electoral impact. And then 
let the devil take the hindmost. 

TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE Spectator’s second Ulster 
number appears at a time 
when politicians there are 
showing that they can be as 
touchy and silly about criti- 
cism as politicians here are 
about Privilege. Not even Mr. 
Montgomery Hyde, himself a 
Unionist MP at Westminster, can find anything 
to say in extenuation of his colleagues’ frenzy 
about Siobhan McKenna’s statements in the Small 
World TV programme; no doubt his opinion is 
shared by the ordinary viewer in Belfast or Bally- 
mena, who is much less upset by such things than 
his elected representatives. Only in one sense is 
their reaction typical: when you have a one-party 
State (which Northern Ireland has been, to all 
intents, since 1920) politicians do not learn sense 
through the cut and thrust of party warfare. This 
is not entirely the fault of the Unionists: they 
have had power thrust upon them by the foolish- 
ness of politicians in the Republic of Ireland, 
which has prevented the growth of a constitutional 
opposition. Because the threat, real or imagined, 
to Northern Ireland’s Government is not a 
properly constituted parliamentary opposition but 
a rebel force, members of the Government tend to 
hysteria when even the mildest criticisms are made 
on official channels—the BBC counting, in this 
context, as official. 


* * * 


MY OWN FEELING is that Ulster’s future would be 
much brighter if the ‘Ulster is British’ attitude 
which—I note from Mr. Hyde’s article—still exists 
were banished. Can anybody imagine a Scot boast- 
ing ‘Scotland is British’? Ulster is Ulster—it has a 
distinctive personality of its own: why it should 
continue to send members to form a tail to the 
Conservative Party at Westminster is more than 
I can fathom. Nobody, I suspect, would be more 
horrified at this than Carson; disappointed though 
he was with the Irish settlement, he would have 
assumed that Ulster Members would make their 
mark in the Commons as Ulstermen. Why should 
there not be an Ulster Party to carry on his tradi- 
tions? As it is, the Conservatives know they need 
not do anything to hold their dozen or so safe 
Ulster seats, and Labour knows it can do nothing 
to win them, so there is no particular incentive 
for either party at Westminster to attend to 
Ulster’s problems. A new ‘Irish Party’ dedicated 
to plaguing both the parties here would be of far 


more benefit to Ulster, valuable though the indi- 
vidual work of many Ulster MPs has been. 


* * * 


ALTHOUGH THERE IS still the formidable hurdle of 
Convocation, when every fully paid-up MA from 
every second-rate public school in the country will 
be entitled to a vote, it really does look as 
though Latin may soon not be a compulsory sub- 
ject for the entrance examination (Responsions) 
for Oxford University. If this fantastically overdue 
reform is eventually carried it will not be in the 
form proposed by Sir Cyril Hinshelwood, Sir 
Howard Florey and their equally distinguished 
associates in the move. They wanted the require- 
ment of a classical language to be dropped entirely 
for candidates who had ‘specialised mathematical 
or scientific qualifications.’ But Oxford, I see, is 
not yet ready to admit that the twentieth century is 
more than half over; the proposal was rejected in 
favour of a compromise which merely added 
Russian and German to the languages a candidate 
could offer at Responsions. Still, that is some- 
thing. Compulsory Latin would not be so bad if.it 
were less hypocritical in operation; one of my 
colleagues tells me he simply learnt the ‘Anecdotes 
from Pliny’s Letters’ by heart, parrot-fashion, for 
the examination at the end of his first term. 


WE ARE SOMETIMES invited to sympathise with 
Home Secretaries because they have to decide 
whether or not a murderer should be hanged, 
though why we should feel more sorry for the 
Home Secretary than for, say, the public execu- 
tioner I have never been able to understand: both 
jobs after all are entirely voluntary. The Home 
Office receives several applications a week for the 
latter office, and there is no reason to believe that 
there are.any fewer aspirants for the former. 
Certainly sympathy for Mr. Butler is more mis- 
placed than usual in that he was one of the men 
responsible for the Homicide Act of 1957, which 
the Rev. S. F. Simpson, preaching the sermon at 
the consecration of the Bishop of Southwark, re- 
cently described as ‘a law in which stupidity and 
barbarity are so equally compounded that no man 
has yet determined which ingredient in it is the 
greater.’ The case for reprieving Marwood was 
nowhere near as strong as was that for reprieving 
Bentley—whose execution is said even to have 
shocked Lord Goddard—but we expect Mr. 
Butler to be rather more civilised than Lord 
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Kilmuir; and leaving aside that wholly exceptional 
case, it is difficult to think of a murderer of a 
policeman more deserving of mercy than Mar- 
wood. He was not before the murder a criminal. 
He was not resisting arrest, and the crime was not 
premeditated. Yet the Home Secretary decided 
that he should hang. It looks, therefore, as if where 
police murderers are concerned the normal pre- 
rogative for mercy is in fact an hypocrisy: there is 
no chance of such a man being granted a reprieve. 
I hope that like his predecessors Mr. Butler will 
find that by refusing to exercise the prerogative he 
has brought nearer the complete abolition of 
capital punishment. 
* * * 

TO CALL WHAT HAPPENED at Shepton Mallet a 
‘mutiny’ seems to me to be a curious use of the 
term: it was, surely, no more than a riot; and 
in any case the men concerned in it had already 
been discharged with ignominy from the army. 
As the findings and sentences are still subject to 
confirmation it would be improper (if the Gunn 
contempt case is to be regarded as a precedent) 
to comment on them; but I am glad to see that 
this has not prevented the newspapers from de- 
nouncing the conditions at the Shepton Mallet 
‘glasshouse,’ which might have come straight 
from a Dickens novel. Nobody expects prisoners 
in military gaols to be featherbedded, but I had 
assumed that at least they were kept occupied; 
according to a former padre they were confined 
in damp cells for nineteen hours out of twenty- 
four, their chief occupation being to polish gal- 
vanised buckets that were never used. Many of 
the men who are serving such sentences are 
psychopaths and misfits who ought not to have 
been accepted by the army; if they are sent to 
glasshouses like Shepton Mallet it is extra- 
ordinary that such outbreaks are not more 
frequent and much more violent. 


* * * 


OTHER MISFITS, as MPs have been arguing in the 
Commons, have been luckier. The rock ’n’ roll 
singer Terry Dene went to hospital with 
‘emotional strain’ two days after being called up, 
and was discharged a few weeks later. Unfortu- 
nately, the way in which MPs frame their 
questions allowed the Minister of War to evade 
the real issue. What is suspect is not the good 
faith of army medical boards, but the validity 
of the standards which they apply. Recollecting 
the exploits of, say, Douglas Bader, it was a 
little difficult to understand why a Test cricketer 
shouid be exempted from military service on the 
grounds that he had trouble with his big toes; 
or why a famous racing motorist should be con- 
sidered unfit even to service an army lorry. The 
excuse commonly put forward is that such men 
are suffering from disabilities; army service might 
make them worse, and this would cost the tax- 
payer money. Perhaps so; but it would be a 
comparatively small price to pay for preserving 
medical boards’ reputations. 
* x * 


IS IT TOO MUCH to ask that politicians should do 
out of Parliament what they are traditionally 
required to do in Parliament: declare their 


interest, when they have one, in any controversy 
in which they are engaged? The other day a 
prominent Conservative made an impassioned 
defence of the Federal Government in Central 





Africa. I did not agree with it, but I] was pre- 
pared to respect it as a point of view—until I 
heard that the author is a substantial landowner 
in the Federation. Seen in this context his 
criticisms of those who took the opposite view 
look shabby. 


* * * 


I HAVE HEARD what seems to me a plausible ex- 
planation of the only puzzling feature of the 
Small World controversy: why did Ed Murrow 
‘feed’ Siobhan McKenna with the question on 
Macmillan when it had no relevance to what had 
gone before, let alone to the subject of the pro- 
gramme? Apparently these filmed discussions 
last considerably longer than the programme time 
allotted: they have to be cut to fit by Mr. 
Murrow; and, to preserve continuity, he himself 
sometimes throws in a question which appears 
to viewers as if it were part of the original dis- 
cussion, but is, in fact, inserted later. In this case 
(my informant tells me) Miss McKenna had been 
subjected to some shrewd needling by Noél 
Coward; and if there had not been cuts, the 
retaliatory remarks to which Lord Brooke- 
borough and others take exception would have 
been more understandable. But even if the subject 
of the Republicans was dragged in—and even 
admitting that Miss McKenna is sotoriously 
lacking in tact on television—the BBC’s spine- 
lessness in taking off the second Small World 
programme deserves all the contempt it has re- 
ceived. I am glad to hear that BBC television 


Are We 


ExT week’s Geneva meeting of Foreign 

Ministers may be the prelude to the most 
important—and dangerous—international nego- 
tiations for many years. The coming summer 
could rank with the summer of 1938; and, as in 
1938, the British people is going about its busi- 
ness and coming home at evening to read the 
cricket scores. 

The danger stems from the fact that this is 
the first time in forty years since the Russian 
revolution that the Communists will be nego- 
tiating from strength; and Mr. Khrushchev 
relishes the prospect. Yet, unlike Hitler, in those 
far-off 1938 days of gunpowder, umbrellas and Mr. 
W. R. Hammond, Mr. Khrushchev has a para- 
mount interest with the rest of mankind—the 
avoidance of nuclear war. He knows, although 
we cannot be certain about his thoughts, that 
the Communist revolution would perish in it, 
with the rest of us, like dry wood in the fire. 

Thus the danger is not that Mr. Khrushchev 





Printing Dispute 


THE current dispute between printing trade 
unions and the Masters Printers has led to 
a limitation of overtime working. Some 
readers may find that, during this dispute, 
copies of the Spectator arrive late. We regret 
any inconvenience that might be caused by 
circumstances beyond our control. 
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producers have joined in a protest to Sir lan 
Jacob; for a ban like this helps to destroy the 
BBC’s goodwill with viewers who would other- 
wise be on the Corporation's side—and this could 
be very serious for the Corporation. 


* * * 


1 AM GRATEFUL to Alistair Cooke for his explana- 
tion of his Kenneth Tynan piece. A report of what 
actually happens can be dull; a little fantasy helps 
to enliven it; and why should I care whether Mr. 
Tynan was at the meeting or not, if it made a good 
story? Perhaps Mr. Cooke may be unwise to 
install himself alongside Nash and Benchley, but 
to judge by Sunday’s BBC ‘Lett& from America’ 
he is making a promising start in his new career 
as a jester. ‘I am afraid somewhere,’ he said, ‘a 
pious Governor is proclaiming Button Your Lips 
Week.’ I am afraid somewhere Sir Ian Jacob was 
doing just that. 


* * * 
FROM THE Daily Express, May 1. 


PENNEY’S TRIUMPH 
A-bombs for all—made of ‘waste’ 
By Chapman Pincher 

... This means:— 

1 It will now be much easier for the 
Japanese, Italians, Germans, French and other 
nations building peaceful atom-power plants to 
make bombs. 

2 The difficulty of controlling bomb produc- 
tion by international agreement and inspection 
will be enormously increased. 

PHAROS 


in 1938? 


will wage war over Berlin as an instrument of 
policy, but that, like others before him, he may 
misread Western intentions—and stumble into it. 
And there is a real danger of this. It results from 
four factors: the closed mental climate within 
the Kremlin; the overt Western apathy towards 
defence; Mr. Macmillan’s extraordinary and 
patchy performance in Moscow (the import of 
which is only just dawning upon the puzzled 
British public); and a fundamental misapprecia- 
tion on the part of the Labour and Liberal 
oppositions in Parliament of the nature of 
Moscow Communism at this moment. 

In approaching the forthcoming series of nego- 
tiations, we have to be clear about Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s demands in his original ultimatum in 
Berlin. He said, in effect, that he was not pre- 
pared to allow the continuance of the present 
unstable situation in East Germany; and he de- 
manded that the Western Powers should grant 
full recognition to the Ulbricht regime, thus end- 
ing the Four-Power responsibility for the re- 
unification of Germany. This was his principal 
aim; and secondary to it were his demands on 
Berlin. Mr. Khrushchev’s position on Berlin is 
simple. West Berlin is both an anachronism and 
a nuisance, a hundred miles inside Communist 
territory. To him, it is a constant irritant as the 
shop window of the West; and it is an infernal 
nuisance as a haven for refugees. 

But Mr. Khrushchev is being cautious. He is 
not proposing that West Berlin should be handed 
ove. to East German rule, nor is he threatening 
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RENATO RAGGI OF MELZO SAYS GOODBYE TO HIS PRETTY WIFE LUCIANA AS HE LEAVES FOR WORK. UPSTAIRS ROBERTO, AGED FIVE, IS STILL IN BED. 
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For Renato Raggi life 


has changed | 


A SIX-THIRTY A.M. A FEW DAYS AGO SIGNOR RENATO RAGGI OF MELZO 


IN ITALY BEGAN A NEW LIFE, 


Six-thirty is the time he gets up and 
starts work in this little town near Milan. 
His routine is a simple one. A quick cup of 
coffee and then he sets off on his bicycle to 
cover the quarter-of-a-mile that separates 
his flat from the smart petrol station on the 
main road to Monza. Already the morning 
sun is breaking through as he does it. 


But that morning was different. That 
morning his garage opened in different 
colours. Green-and-yellow. That morning 
he began selling different products. British 
products. BP products — the identical BP 
products that you buy from your garage in 
Britain. 


AT 550 PETROL STATIONS 


For BP has come to Italy. At nearly 
550 petrol stations along the roads of this 
sunny land the familiar BP Shields are on 
view this week —and 1,500 stations will 
have changed to BP by the end of the year. 
It’s one more tremendous step forward in 
the expansion of this dynamic company. 

Already British Petroleum markets its 
high-grade fuels and oils in 31 other 
countries besides Britain. In Canada and in 
Sweden. In Nigeria and in Australia. In 
Morocco and in Austria — to mention only 
a few. And all the time BP is growing 
stronger. Growing stronger because of the 
terrific demand for its products. 


A WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


_ What does this mean to you, the motorist 
in Britain ? 








550 Italian petrol stations have gone BP now. All the 
neighbourhood kids had to see Renato Raggi in his new 
uniform. 


First it means that the local BP station to 
which you take your car for petrol, oil and 
service is part of a go-ahead and interna- 
tionally-minded organisation. An organisa- 
tion that can put world-wide experience 
and strength at your disposal. 


Second, it means that when you bring 
your car to Italy — or almost any country.in 
Western Europe — you can continue to rely 
on BP products and service. (And the BP 
Touring Service is in action in all these 
countries to make your holiday more en- 
joyable — ask about it at your BP garage). 


Yes. From now on Renato Raggi—the BP 
man—is at your service, British motorist ! 








WHAT THEY SAY AS ITALY TOO 
GOES GREEN AND YELLOW 





JUAN FANGIO - probably the greatest racing driver the world has ever seen 


— talking at the special openii 


ceremony: “I have the greatest faith in BP 


products. Here, in Italy, as elsewhere, their world-wide experience will be 


their passport to success.” 





DR. SPATARO - of the Italian BP 
Company: “BP is going to push 
quickly ahead in Italy. We look for- 
ward to giving many British and 
other European visitors the fine BP 
service to which they are used.” 


‘BP; BRITISH PETROLEUM 





\ 








ANGELO MARTINI of San Remo - 
he owns the first garage you come to 
as you drive into Italy France 
on the Riviera road — and now this 
pretty strategic point for British 
motorists is a BP garage: “It’s a fine 
thing for Italy that we too have BP 
now. Italians are going to appreciate 
BP products as much as people 
everywhere else. British Tourists? 
Til be delighted to meet them and 
serve them.” 
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that access to West Berlin might be cut off. All 
he asks for is a new treaty about the status of 
West Berlin, to which, of course, the Ulbricht 
regime would be a party. There is no doubt that 
in such a treaty the ‘shop window’ and ‘haven’ 
functions of West Berlin would be limited or 
eliminated. In the absence of getting what he 
wants, Mr. Khrushchev threatens a separate 
peace treaty with East Germany. For good 
measure he rejects the Social Democrat concept 
of disengagement, nor is he remotely interested 
in the British Labour Party’s proposals. 

The diversity of the Western reactions to Mr. 
Khrushchev’s ultimatum must have astonished 
him. The Paris-Bonn axis was unbending and 
that was to be expected. The American Govern- 
ment, caught in a period of transition between 
Secretaries of State, appeared superficially to be 
belligerent, but was in fact more flexible. It was 
soon clear that the Americans were not going 
to stand on the old position of free elections as 
the prerequisite to any German reunification, 
but that some form of federal reunification might 
be a start, with free elections to come later. This 
does not make the American proposals any more 
palatable to Mr. Khrushchev, but it will cer- 
tainly appear to the outside world to be less rigid 
than the Adenauer-de Gaulle position. 

But the British Government has branched off 
on its own. Without proper consultation with 
the Alliance, Mr. Macmillan indicated first that 
he would like to come to Moscow. It was like 
Mr. Chamberlain’s famous ‘I propose’ message, 
announcing his intention to visit Hitler. What- 
ever may have been Mr. Macmillan’s intentions, 
this is also how it was understood by Washing- 
ton, Paris and Bonn. 

This was not all. When he reached Moscow, 
Mr. Maemillan took off his white hat in the 
Kremlin and produced a series of ideas from 
under it which involved all the concessions on 
the Western side and none from Mr. Khrushchev. 
This news, when telegraphed back to the 
Western capitals, caused consternation and alarm. 
Mr. Macmillan, realising his mistake, thereupon 
tried to change his tactics and gave Mr. Khrush- 
chev his toothache—now admitted to be diplo- 
matic. He also caused pain to the Soviet 
Department of Agitation and Propaganda by a 
first-class television broadcast, from which it will 
take Agitprop some years to recover. 

But the main damage to the West had been 
done. The final communiqué did not mention 
German reunification, which was the agreed 
Western position, and it envisaged certain mili- 
tary concessions by the West without comparable 
political concessions by Russia. This confirmed 
the worst suspicions of the Alliance, and Mr. 
Macmiilan thereupon was forced to run from 
Western capital to capital in order to explain 
himself. 

The consequence is that the British Govern- 
ment has either given up some of the West's best 
bargaining positions or it has reduced the effec- 
tiveness of its own potential leadership within 
the Alliance. That this crumbling of our diplo- 
matic position should have been permitted to 
pass unnoticed is a reflection on the press and 
opposition; which is to be explained partly by 
the fact that, so far as the Labour Party is con- 
cerned, it is under a misconception as to the more 
recent trends of Communism. 


It is being assumed that there are developments 
within the Communist system that are com- 
pelling the Soviet leadership to pay attention at 
last to their own public opinion in the same way 
as political leaders have to do in the West. 
Secondly, it has become fashionable amongst 
British Left-of-Centre opinion to say that at last 
Russia is having to take account of national re- 
lationships within the Communist bloc as the 
Western Powers have to do. 

The first of these assumptions is premature by 
a generation. The second is untrue and naive. 
In some ways the Soviet system is still as rigid 
as it used to be—certainly for the practical pur- 
pose of formulating foreign policy. The Geneva 
Khrushchev of 1959 is still the Budapest Khrush- 
chev of 1956. Equally, we have to understand 
that the group in the Kremlin in 1959 are just 
as bent on domination of the world as Stalin 
was before his death in 1953. The new leaders are 
merely more flexible in their approach—to that 
extent they are more difficult to understand. 

Beyond all the subtleties of drafting, four key 
questions have to be answered by the Western 
Powers as they come to grips with Mr. Khrush- 
chev. 

First, are we to regard an arbitrary attempt 
to reduce the status of the Western position in 
Berlin as a casus belli? In short, do we fight for 
Berlin? 

Secondly, if we are not prepared to fight, are 
we prepared for the consequences? Does any- 
body suppose that the reduction of the Western 
position in Berlin would not be accompanied by 
a crumbling of the Western position, first in Ger- 
many and then in Europe? 

Thirdly, if we are prepared to fight, with what 
do we fight? It is common knowledge that under 
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Mr. Sandys our national defences are worse than 
at any time since Baldwin. The RAF is far too 
small and what there is of it is out of date. The 
Royal Navy is stretched to breaking point by 
the burden of the Icelandic fishery patrols. The 
British Army:is in process of being run down 
and it is grossly short of equipment because of 
Treasury interference. All we have are a few 
hydrogen bombs with doubtful means of delivery. 

Fourthly, is there any other course open to 
us—other than fighting or capitulating? 

Compromise on Berlin is out of the question 
and Mr. Khrushchev must be made to understand 
this. Also any agreement to legitimise Stalin's 
empire in Eastern Europe must be rejected. The 
political quislings in Pankow, Prague, Budapest 
and other East European capitals are not the 
representatives of their countries; nor would they 
last many hours without the support of the Red 
Army. Only in Warsaw does Mr. Gomulka’s 
government have any public acquiescence, and 
then only because the Poles realise the alternative. 

From this last fact stems the realisation of the 
West’s basic political strength in Eastern Europe. 
If this were to be exploited, if we were to get 
back to the former position that there should 
be no military concesssion by the West without 
political concessions by Russia, Mr. Khrushchey 
would have to think again. If, on top of this, he 
were threatened with a full-scale propaganda 
assault on the unstable Ulbricht regime—which 
it is within our power to mount—he would be 
forced on to the defensive. 

If we do not take this course, but vacillate 
and faii to prepare our public opinion, the West 
will face an extremely grave situation by late 
summer at the conclusion of the Summit Con- 
ference. 


Nomads’ Land 


By 


‘JN the valley and among kinsmen,’ says Abu 

Abdulla, which is Bedouin for ‘welcome.’ 
Then he kills the 151st sheep in our honour— 
the other 150 having died of their own accord 
in this drought, the worst any of the Abu Rabia 
tribesmen can remember. We sit on a threadbare 
mattress in his tent and they bring us cushions 
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Mr. STANLEY has made it “his custom always in the 
afternoon” to indulge his ease, at the expense of 
good taste and propriety, by lolling on the Treasury 
bench with his heels “cocked up on the table”, to 
the great scandal of the House, and the particular 
annoyance of honourable gentlemen opposite. . . 
It was only the other night that this piece of ill- 
breeding, which has been complained of privately by 
sensitive Members any time these two years, was 
noticed publicly ... but . .. many greater nuisances 
and more flagrant breaches of decorum have been 
nightly committed. Yawning and snoring may be 
unavoidable under the narcotic influence of some 
drowsy orators; but Members need not settle them- 
selves to sleep on the benches as on a camp-bed, nor 
yawn so ostentatiously; any more than they are com- 
pelled to manifest their asinine natures by braying, 
or their dunghill valorous contempt for decency by 
cock-crowing. 





WALTER SCHWARZ 


BEERSHEBA 


and more cushions until we recline grotesquely, 
as the White men do in musical comedies set in 
the East. 

‘In the valley and among kinsmen,’ he says 
again, for Arabs say this often, especially the 
Bedouin, who haven't much other conversation 
as a rule. But now the times are stirring enough 
for him to follow up, after only eight minutes’ 
decent silence, with the question: 

‘Seen any rain round Tel Aviv?’ 


We have; the national drought is over—for the 
99 per cent. of the Israelis who live in the 
northern half of the country. In the Negev desert, 
not a drop all winter. The entire unirrigated crop 
south. of Beersheba—in such renowned pioneer 
settlements as Sde Boker, where the sheep are 
said to be sheared personally by the Prime 
Minister—has been written off. As for the irri- 
gated crops, they always make a loss anyway, 
for the water has to be piped from such expen- 
sively remote places as Beersheba. So this is an 
emergency. Special US aid has been sought. As 
for the Bedouin—they have no pipelines and 
therefore no crop. 

‘In the valley and among kinsmen. So you are 
British. The British were good; the times better, 
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ah better,’ says Abu Abdulla, stirring the embers 
of charcoal in readiness for coffee. 

It seems hardly fair to blame the Jews for the 
weather and we say so. Abu Abdulla changes 
course a bit then, as Arabs do so adroitly when 
hospitality seems to demand it. He admits quite 
gracefully that the army has given him permis- 
sion to graze what is left of his flocks as far 
north as the Tel Aviv-Jerusalem road, not an area 
where Bedouin are normally allowed. And they 
are paying out three /Jirot per dunam as drought 
compensation (the equivalent of £2 an acre) and 
offering extra cheap loans. 

‘The Yehudi can do many things, but they 
cannot make grass out of nothing, he concedes 
philosophically, beginning to pound the coffee 
beans with his pole, in an erotic rhythm. ‘Can 
they help it if the times were better before? We 
had a dry year—what mattered it? We just moved 
away. Anywhere, anywhere we liked. Baghdad. 
Damascus. Beirut. Jerusalem.’ 

Now they cannot move beyond that acacia tree 
without a special pass from the military. And 
the military sit in Beersheba. And you can’t go 
to Beersheba without a pass. So you have to get 
the sheikh to go and apply for you, as he’s 
exempt from the system. 

‘So here we sit, here we sit.’ 

The coffee pot, beautiful under a layer of soot, 
is steaming now and the brew is poured out for 
us, strong, thick, sweet and good, and for all 
the kinsmen and friends who have come up 
quietly, in answer to the call of the pounder. 

Desultory discussion. Someone wonders which 
is the more lucrative institution for the Yehudi 
—income tax or fines for travelling without a 
pass. 

The man who issues these passes is the Military 
Governor of the Southern District, Colonel 
Pinhas Amir. ‘This drought has set us back a 
bit, says the Colonel. ‘We were just beginning 
to do something with the Bedouin. He means 
settle them down, build houses for them, stop 
them being nomads. It is quite a job. The 14,000 
Israeli Bedouin, in nineteen tribes—some of 
which have their chiefs ‘on the other side’-—are 
first and foremost a security problem. They are 
no respecters of frontiers and willing to trade in 
anything negotiable, from hashish to sub-machine 
guns, from cows to information. Hence the pass 
system which robs them of their chief consolation 
of being Bedouins. 

The Colonel talks more like a spokesman of 
the Ministry of Agriculture than a soldier. “They 
have enough food where they are for nine months 
of the year. For the other three, we move them 
to reserve areas which we keep sealed off the rest 
of the time. Once they’ve agreed to live in houses, 
we'll build them—and lay on drinking water. 
They were just beginning to agree—when along 
come two successive years of drought.’ 

So far only one Negev Bedouin has a per- 
manent house and he doesn’t really count—for 
Sheikh Suleiman is merely a tourist attraction. 
He has thirty-nine wives, only one of which is 
legal under Israeli law, two or three fast cars and 
rich carpets in his mud hut, the walls of which 
bear autographed pictures of prominent Ameri- 
cans who have partaken of his sheep. Except for 
the fact that his sons have done time for 
smuggling, Suleiman is hardly a typical Bedouin. 

You have only to walk up a rise in the ground 


from his place and talk to one of his tribesmen to 
be told some elementary Bedouin common sense. 
“We have sheep. The sheep must eat. We must 
go with the sheep wherever the food is. Can we 
take a house with us?’ Hassan el-Krinawi is 
speaking. He keeps out the cold on winter nights 
by letting two or three calves into the tent, while 
camel, horse, donkey, cows, white rabbits and 
chickens shiver outside. 

The issue is quite complex really. Settled 
farmers may have sheep, but they do not depend 
on them—they live off the land. Bedouin can 
hardly live off a few acres of parched sand; even 
if they could in the old expansive days, now there 
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isn’t enough land to go round. El-Krinawi was 
moved from his traditional terrain and crowded 
on to Sheikh Suleiman’s land—for which he now 
pays rent. So his sheep and his calves are more 
important than ever. Mercifully, they fetch five 
times the price they used to, in Beersheba market. 

Perhaps El-Krinawi belongs to the wrong 
generation for Colonel Amir’s purpose. His son 
goes to secondary school in Nazareth and admits, 
in theory, that living in a house has its advan- 
tages. He smiles tolerantly while his father ex- 
plains that no true Bedouin forsakes his tent. ‘He 
always thinks the next hill is more desirable than 
the one he’s sitting on.’ 


The Music-Makers 


By PAUL VAUGHAN 


T about this time of year, with many an 
Pi ccuuh of self-doubt, the 1,000-odd amateur 
choral and orchestral societies of Britain (their 
exact number can only be estimated) begin to plan 
the music they will play, in public, in the season 
1959-60. In Bishop Auckland, Epsom, Plymouth, 
Keighley, Rhyl and Stranraer, the local orchestra 
or choir will down instruments or song-sheets at 
one of its weekly rehearsals and make the exciting 
choice between Dvorak’s Fourth in October, the 
Fifth Brandenburg in January, or the Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto in May; they will decide whether 
this year they will attempt, say, a Rossini overture 
or whether the woodwind might be safer with 
Mozart; whether they can bear the thought of 
another Messiah or whether it is not time for 
another try at Elijah; whether, if the orchestra is 
well enough supplied with reliable violas, the 
choir could cope with the intricacies of the Fauré 
Requiem; or whether an Arts Council grant would 
be forthcoming for a performance of Merrie 
England. 

Taking a fatherly interest in these discussions, 
or more especially in their outcome, is the National 
Federation of Music Societies, whose 792 member- 
societies make up the largest part of the amateur 
choirs and orchestras in this country. The Federa- 
tion is twenty-four years old this year. It exists, to 
quote its Memorandum of Association, ‘to pro- 
mote the art and practice and performance of 





‘It’s not that I'm prejudiced about living next door 
to Negroes—but what would the neighbours 
think ? 





music throughout the United Kingdom and in 
other countries.’ 

Its chief means of achieving this aim is provided 
in the form of a grant from the Arts Council, 
which the Federation administers. Armed with this 
grant, the Federation, through its regional organ- 
isation, gives financial help to the member- 
societies by guaranteeing them against loss 
incurred on any public concert which they care to 
put on. 

‘Any’ public concert is an overstatement, for 
the Federation interprets its terms of reference 
somewhat rigidly. No money will be forthcoming 
unless the concert in question is likely to conform 
to certain standards of musical taste. An orchestra 
proposing to perform a selection from My Fair 
Lady, the overture to The Arcadians and a one- 
movement version of Beethoven's Fifth would be 
recommended to try elsewhere. Programmes of 
this kind, it is reasoned, are popular enough to 
make a profit on their own, an assertion which 
anyone familiar with amateur standards of per- 
formance would find arguable. Brass or military 
bands are not eligible for financial aid, apparently 
because a bad brass band is thought to sound 
worse than a bad symphony orchestra. Amateur 
operatic societies are not eligible either, but this is 
not because the Federation disapproves of them, 
but because there are other societies to whom such 
amateur groups may apply. 

The criterion of admission is taste, rather than 
quality of performance. No matter how well 
drilled the ensemble which performs the selection 
from White Horse Inn, it must do so indepen- 
dently, while the Tolworth Philharmonic Society's 
hazardous onslaught on Tchaikovsky's Fourth, 
before an audience of a dozen or so bored friends 
and relatives in the local church hall, would be 
guaranteed against the loss that this would entail. 

However, it would be unfair to belittle the work 
done by the National Federation. Apart from its 
administration of the annual Arts Council grant, 
the Federation runs a borrowing scheme between 
the various libraries and music collections of its 
members, administers a fund for the purchase of a 
piano, on easy terms, by societies which need one, 
and publishes, with assistance from the Carnegie 
UK Trustees, a Choral Catalogue, a Catalogue of 
Orchestral Works, and even a pamphlet on the 
pronunciation of Latin in choral works. It also 
holds an annual meeting: this year’s, in October, 
is at Swansea. 
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It would also be mistaken to assume that the 
standard of performance by member-societies is 
uniformly mediocre. Naturally, with a total 
membership of 792 societies, and a grand total of 
over 71,000 individual members, the standard is 
anything but uniform. The varying size of the 
member-societies gives some indication of this. An 
orchestra or choir with fewer than twenty members 
is not eligible for a grant, unless it is a string 
orchestra, in which case the Federation uses its 
discretion. Thus, the list of the Federation’s mem- 
bers ranges from the Skipton Permanent 
Orchestra, which despite its name just creeps in 
with twenty-four players, to the massive forces 
of the Winchester and County Music Festival 
Choir, which claims a membership of no fewer 
than 700. 

Some of the Federation’s members, which in- 
clude such well-known organisations as_ the 
Huddersfield Choral Society, the Morley College 
Symphony Orchestra and the Oxford Bach Choir, 
are eminently able to shoulder the musical 
responsibility of a full-scale concert, and to reach 
a standard of performance that no critic should 
scott at. Significantly, the Federation, as part of 
a scheme to encourage enterprise among its mem- 
bers, now offers a prize for the best new choral 
work performed every other year by a member- 
society. The first prize was won in 1958 by John 
Gardner's Cantiones Sacre, performed by the 
Nottingham Harmonic Society. The 1960 prize 
w for Kenneth Leighton’s The Birds, to be per- 
formed next year—under the composer—by the 
Great Yarmouth Musical Society. 








But it would be a fair guess that works of this 
calibre, chosen, admittedly, for amateur per- 
formance but needing respectable musical talents, 
would intimidate many of the individual player- 
or singer-members. It is as much as many 
of the keenly enthusiastic amateur conductors 
can do to coax a listenable performance of a 
straightforward Haydn Symphony out of their 
members, many of whom find it hard to play in 
time or in tune, seldom touch their instruments 
from one week’s rehearsal to the next, and whose 
reasons for persisting in their hobby often appear 
obscure. 

In fact not more than about half of the societies 
give concerts—or, at least, apply for financial help 
to do so. This failure to communicate is not 
always due to inability to play the music. Whether 
a grant is forthcoming or not, it is a bothersome 
and time-consuming task to attend to all the 
details of putting on a concert. Besides the need to 
drill the players or singers at weekly rehearsals, 
sometimes for months beforehand, there are other 
preparations which all involve somebody's spare 
time. Tickets have to be printed, a suitable hall 
(not always easy to find) must be booked, posters 
have to be designed and distributed in the Public 
Library, the Town Hall, the windows of the local 
music shops, book shops, or anywhere where there 
is sympathy for the local arts. Usually the biggest 
item in the concert account is for what the Federa- 
tion’s prospectus bluntly calls ‘professional stiffen- 
ing.’ This means the engagement of professional 
musicians to supplement the often uncertain re- 
sources of the amateur: those engaged for the 
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concert, and paid at union rates, will mostly be 
players of the rarer instruments—bassoonists, 
horn players, tympanists, harpists and the like. It 
is seldom that they attend a rehearsal other than 
that on ‘the day, and usually the dress rehearsal 
is the first occasion on which many regular mem- 
bers of an amateur orchestra have heard the pieces 
they are playing with anything like the full scoring. 
The experience sometimes has a galvanic effect on 
the orchestra, though the effect can be deafening, 
too: the twenty-four-piece ensemble which has 
been rehearsing the Enigma Variations with a 
single line of woodwind and a trombone may 
well be blasted from their desks by the mighty 
noise of the entire brass section from the local pit 
orchestra, brought in (with percussion team) for 
the occasion. In such a situation, incidentally, the 
orchestra could only engage twenty-four pro- 
fessionals: the Federation looks askance at any 
performance at which the professional stiffeners 
outnumber the amateurs. 

When tickets come to be sold, competition from 
TV, the cinema, and professional concerts is hard 
to beat. Promoting the art of music, by amateur 
methods, is a discouraging mission and many 
societies, if they must perform, do so before cap- 
tive audiences. A story is told of an amateur 
orchestra in South London which, lacking other 
victims, played (without an Arts Council grant) 
before the stupefied inmates of the local Old 
People’s Home. Afterwards, the conductor ner- 
vously asked one of the old ladies what she thought 
of the concert. ‘We're most of us stone-deaf,’ she 
said, ‘but we like to watch the faces.’ 
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Designed to safeguard the motoring public against being 
persuaded into accepting ‘‘Lucas type” exchange units 
of electrical equipment, the Certificate of Warranty 
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Roundabout 


‘A MAN came up to me 
in Selfridges this morn- 
ing and said, “Made 
any killings today, Mr. 
Lehrer?” Now that 

never happens 


to me in the 
~S : 

4 States — my 
face just isn’t 
that well 

~ 


known. Tom 
Lehrer would certainly not stand out in an Ameri- 
can crowd. He has close-cropped hair, horn- 
rimmed glasses and the expensively discreet grey 
tweed jacket and dark flannel trousers that you 
would expect from an academic in increased cir- 
cumstances. Seated in the American-styled lobby 
of the Washington Hotel, he hardly looked the 
acid critic of the American way of life that he is 
commonly supposed to be. 

This mild-mannered young man is at some 
pains to explain that he is not bitter, not angry, 
not at odds with his surroundings. ‘I wasn’t even 
run out of Harvard because of the songs,’ he 
said. ‘It’s a rumour I like to hear around, but it 
isn’t true. I just quit to give more time to selling 
the record.’ 

Even between himself and the FBI all is now 
sweetness and light—in spite of some cutting lines. 
Actually it was not these lines but the fact that one 
of his songs was reprinted in what turned out to 
be a Left-wing folksong magazine that caused him 
to be investigated a few years ago. 

‘They didn’t question me, of course—they just 
question your cousin’s uncle and your charwoman, 
and it’s all supposed to be very secret. I was in the 
Army at the time, and they came down and inter- 
viewed my superior officer. As I'd only just arrived 
he didn’t know me too well, and he was a bit 
embarrassed to know what to say. However, the 
FBI man had his notebook open on the table in 
front of him, and all the answers were there 
already, so the officer just read the information 
upside down and got the answers that way. The 
FBI man was very satisfied.’ 

Mr. Lehrer dislikes nightclub singing. ‘I'm not 
nervous on the concert platform—it’s like a 
mathematics class, people are only there because 
they really want to listen. In nightclubs—and 
English classes, of course—people can be there 
just because they have wandered in accidentally.’ 

But worst of all is television—where only a 
few of Mr. Lehrer’s gruesome songs are allowed 
transmission. ‘You can’t do satire on mass media 
—on anything where you need a million people 
liking the programme to break even. You're 
always satirising the viewers, and there’s always 
somebody who will write in and say, “I have 
stopped eating your cereal since what you said 
about Boy Scouts.” 

‘There’s a great feeling, too, that there are 
some subjects you musn’t be humorous about, 
even if you’re humorous on the right side. One 
comedian got into terrible trouble on a New 
Year’s programme by saying, “The Road Safety 
people say that 400 people will be killed on the 
roads tonight—so far there have only been 125 


casualties—now you people are just not co- 
operating. Why don’t you have one more little 
drink, and then get out into your cars... .” It 
was very good road-safety propaganda, but 
people were shocked—just as they are with my 
Dope Peddlar song. 

‘And when they do try satire, they attack all 
the wrong things. Look at all those cracks about 
Liberace—well, he probably likes that, it’s good 
publicity; but the terrible old women with blue 
hair who sit around all day eating chocolates and 
adore Liberace—they don’t say a word about 
them.’ 

Even without much help from television Mr. 
Lehrer has made what by British standards is a 
tidy fortune from his single, unadvertised ten- 
inch record. ‘I haven't spent a penny of the money 
I made from the record. I don’t want a white 
Jaguar; I never had a tailor-made suit in my life. 
What I want is to stop singing songs in a year or 
two and go back to teaching mathematics—but 
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without having to be too poor. I like the academic 
life—in fact I am still living in Cambridge. I think 
one should use one’s mind at least slightly before 
it is too late.’ 

He has written few new songs since he started 
giving performances. ‘I wrote one or two last 
year—a carol and a lullaby and a few love songs. 
But people keep asking me to write about things 
—like Senator McCarthy, or this man who wrote 
to me yesterday, telling me about this Bleak 
House on a deserted sea-front that he thought was 
just right for me. But I can’t write from things— 
I can only write from songs.’ 

The only one of his songs with real feeling be- 
hind it is ‘Take me back to dear old Dixie’—the 
one that contains the lines 

I wanna talk with Southern genn'lmen 
Put my white sheet on again 
I ain’t seen one good lynching in years. 

‘I don’t hate things,’ he explained mildly. ‘It’s 
just that a gruesome crack is as good as a sexy 
crack to end a song. People seem to think I spend 
my time drinking blood and haunting graveyards. 
Well, I hate to disillusion them, but I never go 
near a graveyard—except for picnics. Or to visit 
friends, you know.’ 


The Patient Should Live 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Candide. (Saville.) — Urfaust. 
(Princes.) 

~“ 4 Candide must have had almost 
the worst reviews ever to be 
given to an American musical 
= in this country. Close students 
of critical form will immed- 
iately be alerted that it must be 
better than bad. I do not think that this curtain- 
raiser for West Side Story is a complete success, 
but before I draw on the rubber gloves, adjust the 
gauze mask, and plunge into the entrails, I would 
like to say that I hope the patient lives. Candide 
is the eccentric victim of a series of theatrical 
accidents in need of some surgical aid. But this is 
no excuse for treating it as the mangled body of a 
mad werewolf and flailing it, blindfold and ear- 
plugged, with an armoury of blunt choppers. | 
have seen Candide three times, worn out the re- 
cording of the Broadway production, and | still 

am ready for another visit. 

The musical is loosely based on Voltaire’s dead- 
pan, deep-frozen tour of that eighteenth-century 
world of formalised horror where the newly dis- 
covered miseries of the weak are being happily 
analysed to justify the newly invented splendours 
of the strong. But it no more attempts to provoke 
the reactions and emotions of Voltaire’s audience 
than the Dreigroschenoper did of John Gay’s. 
Throughout Candide a contemporary voice is 
attempting to hail us through a period mask. Being 
a musical, the voice speaks through the score, the 
lyrics and the dialogue, though unfortunately this 
trio cannot always catch the same tone, the same 
accent or the same idiom. Mr. Bernstein’s score 
is brilliantly derivative and dazzlingly miscegen- 
ated. A descendant of Sirauss and Offenbach and 
Strauss and Rossini and Gounod has married into 
the Stravinskys and the offspring is as rainbow- 


striped as a chameleon. His light-hearted arias 
are underlined with second thoughts, his rousing 
choruses leave an acid aftertaste. The duet in the 
first act, ‘Oh Happy We,’ is a glittering love song 
which ironically celebrates the mismatching of 
Candide and Cunegonde, of the horny hand 
with the itching palm. Cunegonde’s jewel song, 
‘Glitter and Be Gay,’ wittily, ingeniously and yet 
still lyrically, keeps turning all those cunning 
coloratura trills and trickles of sound into the 
gloating chuckles of a greedy courtesan. The rol- 
licking om-pom-pom of the schottische, “Bon 
Voyage,’ cheerfully dances farewell to a rat- 
ridden, waterlogged ship which sinks on the 
horizon. And the finale, ‘Make Our Garden 
Grow, movingly and inevitably beats out the 
death of an age of make-believe with sudden, 
impressive sincerity. 

The lyrics by Richard Wilbur, John Latouche 
and Dorothy Parker lack the confident, know- 
ledgeable style of the music. But despite occasional 
coarseness and cuteness, they usually manage to 
combine gaiety and bite like a cannibal’s grin. 
Where Candide begins to show its dangerous 
schizophrenia is in the book. This was originally 
written by Lillian Hellman, a dramatist with a 
habit of patting to death the satirical ideas she 
loves. She alternated between aggressive, strip- 
cartoon satire and Yiddisher music-hall sex jokes, 
Her book and Bernstein’s score never seemed to 
have been introduced, let alone married, and were 
as ill-mated as a Giles illustration to a Beerbohm 
story. Michael Stewart has now rewritten Miss 
Hellman to emphasise the parallels between the 
action and the music. He has added some provoca- 
tive Perelmanic wisecracks and allowed Pangloss 
to step across the footlights with several entertain- 
ing running commentaries. The first half of Can- 
dide, which is mainly his, is notably more alive and 
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kicking than the second half which remains mainly 
Miss Hellman’s. But in both halves the dialogue 
now sometimes anticipates the points, and. often 
even the actual words, of the songs. So instead of 
the numbers carrying forward the narrative, they 
occasionally seem to hold it up to no purpose. 

Bernstein’s music is deliberately, almost pedan- 
tically, dated on the surface. But the final effect 
is sharp and keen and modern. The Hellman- 
Stewart book which strives to be bang up-to- 
minute remains tied to the idiom of the Hollywood 
comedies of the Thirties. Robert Lewis’s direction 
has received few brickbats from anybody. But 
here, I think, is the basic weakness of the whole 
show. Mr. Lewis has staged Candide with a con- 
ventional, commercial competence which would 
be more appropriate for a revival of The Vaga- 
bond King. He too often bustles and nudges along 
all the musical items while allowing the dialogue 
to stretch out like chewing gum. He fills a small 
stage area with crowded and confusing dance 
numbers which make almost no impact on any- 
thing but the scenery. He allows some of the most 
old-fashioned and tired song cues (‘How do you 
get an elephant to start?’ ‘Sing to it’) to stand out 
as if they were clues in a bad thriller. Here, if 
anyway, a little of the Brechtian anti-dramatic 
stylisation would have guided the audience in their 
reactions and avoided the puzzled embarrassment 
which begins to buzz increasingly throughout the 
last act. 

The cast are almost entirely first-rate. Mary 
Costa makes Cunegonde the sort of shallow sexy 
blonde who leers at you in commercials and yet 
she commands a voice of unusual range and sweet- 
ness. Her ‘Glitter and Be Gay’ aria as she drools 
operatically over her jewel box is rightly a show- 
stopper. Denis Quilley has the Candide role which 
offers almost as little opportunity for show-off 
histrionics as the Italian straw hat in Labiche’s 
farce. Yet he manages to be always likeable and 
endearing—and eventually even moving—and he 
sings with intelligence as well as power. But it is 
Laurence Naismith as Pangloss who holds all 
these disintegrating ingredients together with the 
jolly, tough, courageous good humour of a sapper 
sitting on a bomb. You should not miss it. 

I wish I could say that the language did not 
matter in Ingmar Bergman’s production of the 
Swedish translation of Goethe's: first version of 
Faust. The truth is that for long stretches I felt 
that time had slowed down to a leaden crawl and 
that those odd, clipped syllables which always 
sound as if they are being spoken backwards 
would never reach a full stop. This is the fault 
neither of the Malmo Municipal Theatre, nor of 
your reviewer. I can only report what Urfaust 
looked like—and it looked magnificent. Ingmar 
Bergman is the only stage director I have ever 
seen who can manipulate the audience’s eye like 
a camera. There was never a second’s doubt about 
what was the most important detail in the great 
frieze of medieval figures spread out under the 
high Gothic arches in front of a changing- 
coloured screen. The first scene began with half 
the house lights still on the Faust slumped almost 
invisible at a table in the centre of the stage. As 
they slowly darkened, and the spotlights bright- 
ened, the crazed, cynical brigand’s face of Max 
Von Sydow gradually came into focus—and then 
suddenly he seemed to rush towards us in an 
immense, detailed close-up. Similarly, Bergman 


did not hesitate to spotlight one tiny gesture on a 
pitchblack stage, or to freeze everyone except the 
most important figure in a crowd scene. Only the 
drunken brawl in the tavern, where Faust shows 
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his newly bought powers, was grotesquely over- 
acted after the fashion of Shakespearean low 
comedians in a touring repertory. What a pity he 
is not invited to produce a Stratford season. 


Love and Boredom 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


. A Sunday Romance. (Curzon.) 
ee —It Happened to Jane. 
(Odeon, Leicester Square.)— 
Beyond This Place. (Gau- 
mont.) 
THE almost indefinable word 
pathos is more easily caught by 
the film, I think, than grandeur 
or high tragedy. Certainly of the innumerable 
sorts of.love the cinema has shown us one of 
the most successfully treated seems to be that 
of the loving woman unloved, or inadequately 
loved, in return: the deeply feeling woman con- 
fronted with the shallowly feeling man (classic 
case: Letter from an Unknown Woman, with Joan 
Fontaine). The Hungarian film A Sunday 
Romance (director: Imre Feher; ‘X’ certificate) 
is about one of those love affairs that start lightly, 
on the man’s side almost as a joke; and end with 
a kind of spiritual flailing—the present wounds 
tormented further by the evidence (though it may 
even be mistaken evidence) that everything in 
the past was hollow, a lie and a cheat. 

In a dull provincial town in the First World 
War a journalist is kicking his heels and wearing 
a uniform on Sundays. One Sunday he meets a 
peasant girl working as a maid in the family 
whose daughter he is courting. Without any 
questions asked, they become lovers. Vilma thinks 
he belongs to her own class, Sandor lets her 
think so. Inevitably, he becomes more involved: 
meets her*brother, is trusted and liked, and “even 
(himself) falls in love. Then he talks to a friend 
who has married ‘beneath’ him, whose wife is 
not received by his friends and walks discon- 
solately about outside the café, waiting for him 
to come home. In a panic, he shows Vilma the 
truth by turning up to dinner with the family. 


Besides being a study of love (two sorts and 
more), it is—like Bardem’s Grand’ Rue, with its 
not dissimilar story—a study of boredom, the 
provincial boredom of café life and heel-kicking 
and middle-class entertainment; and a study of 
a certain sort of man, who looks back (and this 
is the best irony of it) without really appreciating 
what he did, how he hurt, what he deserved to 
suffer for it. Almost he seems to be saying: ‘Look 
what I got out of!’ And, of course, there is his 
side of it, too, only very lightly stressed and 
half-hidden by snobbish preoccupations: not so 
much: ‘Would my friends receive her?’ as “What 
the dickens would we have to talk about, once 
the first freshness had gone?” The man (Ivan 
Darvas) and the girl (Margit Bara) are both so 
entirely suitable, physically and emotionally, that 
you believe, not only in what you see and feel 
yourself about them, but in what they see and 
feel about each other: what each sees and loves 
is plain and credible, even though you may think 
(as I do) the man is no great shakes from a 





woman’s point of view. The girl has just the 
right rather thickset good looks, healthy and in- 
curably cheerful and charming; the man just the 
ambiguous air that makes him credible as fake 
peasant (in uniform) or journalist (out of it). 
Vilma’s final breakdown is proud as well as 
touching: the middle-class values come out of 
it horribly, though Sandor slithers into his role 
of villain without exactly meaning to. Yet there 
is no social propaganda about it. It is a first- 
person film, the narrator being Sandor, a fact 
that stresses more than anything his ironical half- 
innocence (or ignorance), and gives an added 
twist to Vilma’s situation, to her artless talk as 
they lie in bed (and we hear it half through his 
ears), to her humble but tough acceptance of her 
lot—the rain and her lack of an umbrella, the 
family and its lack of kindness or manners, the 
lover and his lack of a heart. 

Enjoyment is infectious (which is why press 
shows tend to be dampening), so that when a 
comedy team really seems to enjoy its own fun 
the chances are one will enjoy it too. Richard 
Quine, Jack Lemmon and Ernie Kovaks are the 
only team of director and actors in Hollywood 
that really. manages to project its high spirits 
energetically enough for them to reach the 
audience; and they have that private language 
that turns into style. It Happened to Jane (‘U" 
certificate) is the most infectiously jolly thing to 
cross the Atlantic for a long time, a hearty piece 
about a lobstér-mongering widow (Doris Day) 
who takes on American big business single- 
handed in a dispute over a trainload of mur- 
dered lobsters, and finds herself a national 
heroine overnight. Jack Lemmon is a scout- 
master, unambitiously in love with Jane since 
their schooldays; Ernie Kovaks, unrecognisable 
without his mop of hair and whiskers, is the 
tycoon with just the right degree of vengeful 
nastiness and not enough to make us mind. A 
good team with a gay and nearly always unwhim- 
sical script. 

Beyond This Place (director: Jack Cardiff; ‘A’ 
certificate) is taken from a Cronin novel and 
has all the inadéquacy and inflatedness you 
might expect: a British thriller with a pretty 
lowering effect on patriots. With Van Johnson, 
Bernard Lee and Vera Miles. 
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Art 


Osmosis and Neurosis 


By SIMON 


RoyaL Academicians are not 
dealers; that is their first and 
~ great attraction. Some dealers 
are good, two London firms at 
least are barely honest, but 
either way they are all business- 
men selling their fancy. In this 
way an Academy is a relief, as 
it has one simple function, which is to show what 
is best in painting, drawing and sculpture of all 
types. Its only limitation is that it can only select 
from works which are submitted to it, and it is 
thus unfair to criticise this year’s Royal Academy 
exhibition if some good painters are not repre- 
sented on the stained sackcloth of Burlington 
House. 

The overall impression is of dullness, as usual; 
but this also is not a bad thing. The very idea 
of an Academy is to find the best work of many 
schools of pictorial thought, which may be 
diametrically opposed in their approaches, and 
this implies finding some sort of norm to represent 
each style. At least this year a visitor can see 
roughly what is going on in English painting, and 
discover at a glance the proportion of the market 
each schoof has captured. Thus portraits, and post- 
Bonnard-Vuillard interiors still predominate, 
Bratby has (in the number of canvases he is show- 
ing, not in acreage):a much smaller following, the 
private talents of countless English landscape 
painters continue to form the subdued binding 
theme of all our artistic output. Despite some 
paralysingly dull abstracts the standard of actual 
manual work is high, and the measure of this 
virtue is the degree to which Bratby’s crudity— 
however powerful-—looks like ill manners. 


This is the crux. Ill manners are necessary in 
mental and visual approach, they are to be 
deplored in the handling of media; to bully oil 
paint is not to learn how to use it. Thus the 
Academy has never, and even should never, pro- 
vide a proving ground for new directions in paint- 
ing; but it should always recognise a standard of 
accomplishment in all the various fields of English 
artistic work. At Burlington House there are 
middling-good respectable works of various kinds, 
and the hanging is the best in years. It is a long 
tramp, and often a very tedious one, but all in all 
it is not unrewarding. 

There are also highlights—especially an 
extremely beautiful, melancholy, but splendidly 
solid---for all its evanescent colour—picture of a 
reach of the Thames from Victor Pasmore’s late 
recognition period. And there is a recent un- 
finished John portrait of his wife, in which the 
‘face is a prime example of the very best an 
Academy can provide—the lessons learnt, the 
medium absolutely controlled, the chances taken 
—which is to say it is a touching portrait which 
sets oul to say something worth saying about a 
subject known, loved and beautiful, and does just 
that successfully. There are also some good sculp- 
tures, especially an impressive Charoux, but it is 
difficult to concentrate on these when once one has 
glanced at the President's disgraceful, shiny, white- 
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lanoline abomination. Perhaps, however, he be- 
lieves that maxim which used to be put on some 
French ashtrays, and which might be paraphrased, 
‘a quoi bon la force, si white lanoline suffit.’ 

There is now a further opportunity of examining 
the work of that too seldom seen painter, Odilon 
Redon, in an exhibition of his drawings, paintings 
and pastels at Matthiesen’s gallery. As in the 
lithographs discussed last week, the same im- 
mensely observant, detailed approach to nature 
is very evident, as may immediately be seen in the 
lovely drawing (No. 33), Le Réve, which has been 
tucked in, a corner downstairs. Redon’s was a 
small talent, in the sense that he was a meticulous 
painter who was ill-suited for the alarms and 
excursions of his admired Delacroix. Indeed, it is 
impossible in passages of his actual handling of 
paint not to think of a less dull, and fundamentally 
less precious, Puvis de Chavannes. 

The two strains in his ceuvre, the heady drama 
of Delacroix, and the private nightmare of 
minutely observed natural and unnatural forms, 
never really mix, until, in his later large decora- 
tions (an example of which this exhibition un- 
fortunately lacks), the light colours, the scrumbled 
paint and the botanist’s eye meet in something 
very far from mythology on one hand, and 
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meurosis on the other. It is, however, no great 
distance from the lithographs now being shown 
by the Arts Council to the drawings at Matthie- 
sen’s. Neither these nor the paintings are, as is 
often derogatorily said, literary. He enjoys his 
chalk and pencil, and even a thoroughly nasty 
nightmare like (No. 35) La Chimére is a visual 
not a literary idea, with details that are drawn, 
not thought up by Poe and then copied down. 
This is something that looks and seems horrible 
first and foremost to the eyes. This is not to say that 
any special significance attaches to this specific 
form. Recognition is any artist’s strongest weapon 
in his struggle to transcend and control his matter 
and his media and thus connect with his audience. 
Redon’s achievement here, not a vast one, for he 
was an irritating, ungiving sort of artist in these 
pictures, is in finding his own painter’s (i.e. visual) 
way of communicating horror, fear, or misery 
of mind, and communicating also his own saving 
ability to encompass these forces in detailed marks 
on a small page. 

He was a more life-giving painter in his 
romantic mood, horses leaping at the sun, Pegasus’ 
dazzling wings: or in his flowers, where his preci- 
sion is matched by his lovely handling of paint. 
But always, if not perhaps in quite every picture, 
the strange imagination unsettles an otherwise 
quite orthodox composition; a shadow high on the 
canvas overshadows a face or a flower, or the 
delicate leaves of a posy yearn into a desolate or 
hungry space. One comes to acknowledge his 
greatness not with superlatives but with ‘poor 
Redon.’ 


Tosca in Warm Storage 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


THERE is a familiar flavour 
{ about the latest productions at 

Covent Garden—the flavour of 
réchauffage. lf last week’s re- 
vival of Tosca was not thrown 
on to the stage with the mini- 
mum of rehearsal and the 
maximum of contempt for 
artistic principles and the judgment of the public, 
then I offer to eat Miss Rysanek’s enormous hat, 
ostrich feather and all. One can only assume that 
the management had heard of Mr. Joseph Ker- 
man’s opinion of the work as a ‘shabby little 
shocker’ and, at a loss for any other idea, had 
fastened on the first word of it as a guiding 
light. 

The direction, where it was anything more than 
the sum of six characters in search of a producer, 
was miserably irresolute. I do not quarrel with the 
antiquity of the sets, whose seedy grandeur will 
serve (though there was one feverish moment 
when Angelotti, with a force entirely in keeping 
with the urgency of the situation, slammed the 
baptistery door and rocked the church of Sant’ 
Andrea della Valle to its foundations). 

Nor, with all respect to Puccini’s powers, am | 
exaggerating his dramatic claims. But as a man 
of the theatre, has he not at least a right to expect 
his most elementary stage points to be made with 
bare competence? Not a bit of it. To the Covent 
Garden stage management this is a sadly out- 
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moded piece of naivety fit only for doddering old 
fogeys like Visconti. So we get the almost in- 
credible bungling of that moment in Act 2—the 
one moment in the act which, at the lowest 
reckoning, cannot be left to the individual ex- 
perience and resource of the singers—when the 
announcement of Napoleon’s victory at Marengo 
inspires the tortured Cavarodossi to his brief out- 
burst of triumph. 

With a perversity which would seem deliberate 
if it were not clearly the result of negligence, the 
production contrived to have the news delivered 
well upstage in an inaudible mumble, and Charles 
Craig, in standing stolidly to the front and rivet- 
ing his attention on the prompt-box, was merely 
acknowledging the true source of his information 
—he could not possibly have heard it from 
Sciarrone. The dramatic point of Scarpia’s sudden 
genuflexion at the end of Act 1 was handled with 
the same masterly ineptitude. 

The want of firm production tells also in the 
conception of most of the chief characters. Kraus’s 
success is a tribute to his own intelligence and 
authority. His Scarpia is a creature of cadaverous 
lust, in which the glaring eyeballs, the grinning 
gash of a mouth, mobile and greedy, and the 
precise, stiff-legged gait make up a figure less 
formidable than Gobbi’s but repellently and 
reptilianly evil. 

Tosca and Cavarodossi, on the other hand, are 
still raw material for the moulding. A good pro- 
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Television for schools 


Plans for the School Year 1959/60 


On the advice of its Educational Advisory Council, Associated- 
Rediffusion are to break new ground in Schools Television with : 

PROGRAMMES FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

PROGRAMMES FOR SIXTH FORMS 

A WIDER DAILY CHOICE OF SUBJECT 
After two and a half years of Schools Television it is clear that 
certain subjects are proving themselves as perennials. 1959/60 will 
therefore include a science series running throughout the year, a 
drama series running for two terms, and further series on visual 
arts and the enjoyment of books. 

The purpose of schools programmes has always been to supple- 
ment the teacher’s own work by exploiting the resources of television 
to the full. These programmes bring into the classroom the real-life 
application of school subiects and aim at arousing children’s interest 
and imagination and leading them to further activity. 


Television House * 





In the new academic year, two different schools programmes 
will be transmitted daily, the first from 2.45 to 3.10 and the second 
from 3.25 to 3.50, thus giving a wider daily choice of subjects than 
in previous years. 

Fuller information about plans for 1959/60—and details of the 
current summer term programmes—may be obtained from the 
Schools Liaison Officer, Associated-Rediffusion Limited, Television 
House, London, W.C.2. 

For Scottish Schools there may be some rearrangement of por- 
grammes times. Details may be obtained from the Schools Liaison 
Officer, Scottish Television Ltd., Glasgow. 

These programmes are also available in the areas served by 
A.T.V. (Midlands), S.T.V. (Scotland), T.W.W (S. Wales and the 
West of England), Southern Television, and 1.1.T. (North 
East). 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


Kingsway, W.C.2 + HOLborn 7888 
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ducer could surely have pumped a bit of red biddy 
into Miss Rysanek’s rendering of the first half of 
the opera. As it was, it needed the tonic effect of 
a gallery loudly demanding a repeat of ‘Vissi 
d’arte’ to make her shed the air of-distress more 
appropriate to a beautiful hostess faced with a 
minor crisis in the kitchen, and wake up to the 
dramatic possibilities of the part. One wonders 
how the gallery would have responded if she had 
really sung the aria well. Here, none the less, was 
a Tosca with the potential to satisfy, if not amaze, 
both eye and ear. 


Indeed, the ingredients of this revival, shame- 
lessly tossed together and crudely served up 
though they have been, are good. Except that he 
failed to feel the rise and fall of phrase in the 
love duet in Act 1, John Pritchard conducted with 
fire and vitality. But here again the combination 
in the orchestra of freshness and bounce with 
ragged ensemble told the same managerial tale of 
shoddy standards and inadequate rehearsal. 


The shortcomings of Don Carlos are less 
flagrant but more insidious. Visconti’s production 
fetains much of its point and magnificence, but 
in the master’s absence the mice are already 
beginning to nibble. Take the lighting. It is hard to 
credit that the moment Visconti’s back is turned 
the spotlights should come out of hiding and 
fiaunt their indecencies before the majesty of 
buried Carlo Quinto. Incontinent little pools of 
bluish light formed round the feet of the principal 
characters and followed them round the stage (at 
a respectful distance, it is true), while a brazen 
shaft sliced downwards from the flies in the 
general direction of the tombs on the left with a 
fine contempt for Visconti’s obsolete ideas of 
proportion and perspective. | neyer saw anything 
more damnable. 


Even the orchestra reflected the tendency to win 
cheap triumphs. It was obvious from the mistakes 
which marred the opening night that too little 
rehearsal had been ailowed. The general quality 
of the playing was such as might make the name 
of a lesser man than Signor Giulini; but in force, 
conviction and beauty of tone it was well below 
his best. This was put right on the second night. 
But why do we—and especially those who happen 
to have paid to go to the first night in the belief 
that they will get a finished performance and 
not a glorified dress rehearsal—have to wait till 
then? 

The cast has fallen away slightly from last 
year. Here, too, the management cannot escape 
chastisement. Grace Hoffman's Eboli gives us 
fairly powerful dramatic singing complete with 
secure Bs and B flats, but her characterisation is 
not salty enough; it lacks devil. All the same, the 
choice was reasonable. She is much better cast 
than Geraint Evans. It should not have needed 
much knowledge of singing to tell that Mr. Evans, 
though he is too clever and gifted ever to make a 
failure of any part, was equally not the singer to 
make a success of Posa. Yet here we have Covent 
Garden apparently proceeding on the extra- 
ordinary assumption that the most brilliant native 
buffo of his day, the man who brings the house 
down as Papageno and Beckmesser, is just the 
man for one of the supreme roles in the lyric 
baritone’s repertoire. By riding on the rims of his 
talent, Mr. Evans gets deftiy through the court 
scenes and rescues the management from the 








worst consequences of their maladroitness. But 
Act 4 finds him in an alien element, gasping for 
air; he does not die too soon. 

Needless to say the evening is still richly 
memorable. Christoff's is a superb performance, 
Brouwenstijn’s a moving one. And Verdi 
triumphs. That people could ever have cited Don 
Carlos as evidence of his musico-dramatic 
immaturity now seems incredible. For this Covent 
Garden deserve continual gratitude. But when 
they start to exploit their own greatest success and 
to fall off even a little from the standards they 


Consuming Interest 
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have belatedly set themselves, then the cheers can- 
not but change to groans. 

To go from the Royal Opera House, in its 
present mood, to Liverpool, where original ideas 
flourish as nowhere else in England, endless pains 
are taken and the public treated as intelligent 
beings deserving respect and not as so much 
ignorant box-office fodder, is to travel far more 
than the 194 statute miles measured out by British 
Railways. About the latest concert in the Musica 
Viva series, and the Liverpool public’s stimulating 
reaction to it, I hope to write more fully next week. 


Old Bulgarian Yog 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


YoGuourt is good for you, as 
everyone knows, but not every- 
one knows how delicious it can 
be. Remember Evelyn Waugh’s 
Mrs. Beaver? ‘Heavens, how 
nasty this stuff is. . . . I don’t 
know how I should get through 
my day without it.” A reader 
has recently written to ask whether the yoghourt 
sold by the big dairies, which is less palatable 
than the kind not mass produced, is as whole- 
some and health-giving as the fresh-tasting ‘old 
Bulgarian yog.’ 

Yoghourt should have the consistency of a 
firm junket capable of being cut with a spoon, 
and the very small amount of whey-like liquid 
ofien found on the surface is its badge of authen- 
ticity. This separation is liable to occur when it 
is jogging around in trains or delivery vans, and 
the big dairies tell me that the British public will 
not buy yoghourt which shows any sign of separa- 
tion. In their efforts to respond to public demand, 
a bland and rather tasteless emulsion has been 
produced which seems very distantly related to 
the East European yoghourt. The addition of 
extra non-fatty milk solids may have increased 
its protein content, but it has destroyed the con- 
sistency and flattened the flavour. 

It has been said, and it is one of those un- 
Shakeable truisms, that the food value of yog- 
hourt is only as good as the milk from which it 
is made. So, as cow’s milk has to be pasteurised 
before it can be used for yoghourt, goat’s milk, 
which does not need this treatment, makes a 
yoghourt which, therapeutically speaking, has the 
edge over any made from cow’s milk. Some 
dairies are said to use milk of a standard which 
would prevent it from being sold as fresh milk, 
and sometimes use is made of milk returned by 
roundsmen. Chemical starters can be used to 
curdle milk quickly, but they are apt to make it 
unsafe after a few days, so the bottles have to be 
dated. Properly made yoghourt, securely capped 
and kept fairly cool, should keep for two weeks 
ideally, and after a month should still be edible, 
although the taste will have changed with the 
growth of the bacteria. The large and responsible 
concerns, such as the Express and United Dairies, 
tell me that they use only fresh pasteurised milk, 
inoculated with the proper yoghourt bacteria. 
Nevertheless, good though the food value of these 
widely consumed yoghourts may be, they lack 








the fresh flavour and attractive pungency of yog- 
hourt incubated in earthenware vessels in the 
traditional manner without any additions, par- 
ticularly that made from goat's milk. 

A plain 5 oz. bottle of Express or UD yoghourt 
costs 7d. (the flavoured kinds 8d.), but for the 
‘bespoke’ varieties you will have to pay much 
more. For example, Chambourcy Yaourt (made 
in France by the cheese people of the same name) 
costs ‘about Is. (the retail mark-up varies) for 
44 oz. It is obtainable in London from such stores 
as Cooper’s, Edgware Road, the Food Forum, 
Kensington High Street, Cohen’s (Smoked Sal- 
mon) shops, Leon’s Delicatessen, Marylebone 
High Street, and Harrods. Their fruit-flavoured 
yoghourt is usually the same price. Ariston Yag- 
hourt (the spelling varies with the method!) is 
available only at Selfridges (2s.), as far as I know, 
and Harrods (2s. 6d.), and comes packed in 
staunch little stone jars (returnable for 6d.). Both 
these sweet, fresh yoghourts are made of cow’s 
milk. 

Khormaksar goat’s milk yoghourt, at Is. 6d. 
for 84 oz., is not much more expensive than the 
mass-produced kinds. In London it can be bought 
from Jacksons (Wigmore Street and Piccadilly), 
Shearns (Tottenham Court Road), Arding and 
Hobbs (Lavender Hill, SW11), and the Cosmo- 
vital Food Company (Buckingham Palace Road). 
Cullen’s grocery shops (London and Home 
Counties), and most health food shops also stock 
it, and soon it may be worth asking for it at 
Sainsbury’s. Mr. Gilbert Harris (maker of Khor- 
maksar) will send a sheet of yoghourt recipes, 
free of charge, to anyone who writes to him at 
Fitzjohn’s Farm, Rugby. 

* x * 

Since writing about the renting of villas abroad 
a few weeks ago, I have found a very small 
organisation called ‘Rentavilla’ (214 Piccadilly, 
WI, Regent 7555—please ring before calling) 
which is run by a young man with personal 
knowledge of the property he is letting. Mr. 
Cooper is quite frank about the disadvantages 
as well as the advantages of his flats and houses, 
all of which are on the Costa Brava or Costa 
Blanca, except for three or four on Ibiza and 
Majorca. The moderate rents mostly range be- 
tween £10 and £20 a week for a house with sleep- 
ing accommodation for six people and including 
the services of a maid to clean and cook. He also 
has a few more primitive cottages which groups 
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Edible oils and oil seeds 


now represent 434% of total 


Nigerian export trade 
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NOTABLE ROLE OF BRITISH MARGARINE INDUSTRY 
IN MAINTAINING COMMONWEALTH PROSPERITY 


Nigeria’s export trade, and hence Nigeria’s future, is significantly geared to her 
agricultural production of edible oils. In fact, edible palm oil, groundnuts and 
palm kernels and oils represent, according to the latest figures given by the Office 
of the Commissioner for Nigeria, 43-5% of her total trade. 


A THIRTY-EIGHT MILLION POUND MARKET In 1957 (1958 figures are not yet 
available) Nigeria exported 615,000 tons of these oils and oil seeds to Great Britain, 
bringing her in a sterling income of some £38,000,000: about 40% of this production 
was bought by the British margarine industry. 


RAISING LIVING STANDARDS This trade has substantially helped the legislatorial 
bodies of Nigeria in their efforts to raise the standard of living in the country. 

Great Britain alone exported to Nigeria, in 1957, over a million pounds worth 

of clothing, shoes, etc.; over three and a half million pounds worth of furniture, 
fittings and building materials; over five million pounds worth of chemicals 

(this includes medicinal preparations, cosmetics, paints and insecticides) ; 

nine million pounds worth of transport. 


NEED FOR TRADE WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH In the very near future 
Nigeria is scheduled to assume full self government. In these circumstances it is clearly 
extremely important to Britain that we can continue to count upon Nigeria, not only 
as an exporter of most necessary edible products to this country, but also as a settled 
import prospect for our own industrial output of exportable goods. 

The British margarine industry is playing a particularly useful role in the maintaining 
and furthering of this situation. 


(All figures quoted are taken either from the Board of Trade, “Trade and Navigation Accounts”, the “Nigerian 
Trade Summary’’, or have been obtained from the Office of the Commissioner for Nigeria.) 
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of students could share for as little as £1 a week 
each. 

Estartit is recommended to people with young 
children because of its fine sandy beach and safe 
bathing, Cadaques for underwater fishing en- 
thusiasts and seekers after the picturesque. Both 
these places have the advantage of not yet being 
tourist resorts, the fate of so many ex-fishing 
villages on the Costa Brava. 


A Doctor’s Journal 





During the summer, private flights, costing 
about £20 return and available only to Mr. 
Cooper’s tenants, will leave Southend on Satur- 
days for five consecutive fortnights from July 25. 
The fare includes the flight to Perpignan and 
coach to Barcelona (or whichever village en route 
would be more convenient) and home again. For 
an extra £5 on the return fare it is possible to fly 
on to Ibiza or Majorca. 


Making a Habit of It 


By MILES HOWARD 


Every now and again I am 
asked, of a particular drug or 
compound—‘Is it habit-form- 
ing?’ ‘If he starts taking those 
things, he'll get into the way of 
needing them, then he won’t be 
able to stop.’ Even the word it- 
self—‘drug’—has a sinister ring 
in the ears of many lay people, and many doctors, 
too: if it is part of their philosophy of life to 
be non-dependent, then the notion of ‘needing a 
drug’ has a threatening quality. In reply to 
questions about dependence, I am apt to over- 
simplify the matter and say that addiction is 
an attribute of the person and not of the medica- 
ment. Some are prone to it; many more are 
not, and they can take (for example) a sedative 
at night to ensure sleep, during a stormy phase 
of life, and put it aside again when the storm 
has passed. Instances of the application of this 
principle were to be seen, day after day, during 
the prolonged wave of ‘post-viral illnesses’ that 
followed the ‘flu epidemic. The victim of a 
PVS depression can, as a rule, be greatly helped 
by a tonic regime containing some drug that 
stimulates the nervous system. But the patients 
—most of them, in the ordinary way, normal and 
stable people—would not uncommonly say, ‘But 
I shouldn't need this, should I? I ought to shake 





it off myself. Surely it’s a question of will-power?’ 
To which the answer is—of-course the patient 
has to try: unless his ‘ego’ is behind it, any 
therapy will fail. And it is quite true that the 
PVS depression will, in time, pass off—but that 
may be an unconscionable time, and the tonic 
will dispel it much more briskly. So, unless the 
victim wants to suffer, he should have what aid 
a medical regime will give him. Once the de- 
pression has cleared, he won't need the remedies 
—he hasn’t become an ‘addict.’ 

Having said that, however, I have to complete 
the picture: while the majority of people are 
unlikely to become morbidly dependent on a 
drug, there is a minority who are potential 
addicts. If- you ask—How many? What propor- 
tion of the population is ‘vulnerable’ in this way? 
—the answer is that nobody knows. Last year, 
I got interested in ‘self-medication’ as a social 
problem and made a few inquiries about it. I 
was surprised to find that although various com- 
mittees exist to study the use of drugs and their 
classification—I believe there was even a com- 
mittee on addiction—no one had taken the 
trouble to organise a survey of the citizenry as 
to their drug habits. Now quite plainly an inquiry 
of this kind is less easy to run than a survey of 
(say) the distribution of washing-machines in a 
garden suburb. The housewife would answer 





Here’s what the men who drive them all 


6 6 DAILY EXPRESS (Basil Cardew) Sparkling? 
Listen to this: I drove the car yesterday and clocked 74 
miles an hour in third gear. All out in top gear I 
clocked 83 miles an hour. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH... Exceedingly lively, as buoyantly 
exuberant a5 a small sports car. 

NEWS CHRONICLE (Alan Brinton) A car with the right 
ideas...a very potent performer, able to cruise all day 
at 70 m.p.h. without strain. 

THE MOTOR Proved itself an extremely practical and 


say about the 


WOLSELEY 


High power to weight ratio, 4 speed 
gearbox... ‘twin top’ performance in 
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Pleasing car... Acomfortable car for long days of ‘third’ for brisk acceleration. Indepen- 

motoring. dent front suspension. Rack and pinion TWELVE MONTHS’ 
COUNTRY LIFE (J.. Eason Gibson) The average con- steering. Powerful brakes. Luxury WARRANTY 
sumption was 35.5 m.p.g. . . . At the car's comfortable 4-seater body. The *!1500° is ideal as 


cruising speed of around 65 m.p.h. on top gear the 
impression is of effortlessness. 

AUTOSPORT (John Bolster) A quality car at a moderate 
price. The finish will certainly inspire pride of ownership. 
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questions about those, whereas she might well 
say nothing about the ‘tranquillisers’ she is taking 
on the quiet. Nevertheless, a survey could be 
done: it would call for more ingenuity and more 
skill, and it might have to begin as a small-scale 
pilot study—but (it seems to me) some kind of 
inquiry is imperative, for we have no reliable 
facts and figures at all about the nature and 
extent of self-administration of drugs in Britain. 
Mrs. Jones has a headache, or she feels tense 
or discontented; she doesn’t want to ‘bother’ the 
doctor (and perhaps feels slightly guilty about 
her symptoms), so she steps into the chemist’s 
shop and tells him about it. As the law is now, 
there are some thirty-odd products the chemist 
can (quite properly) sell to her over the counter 
without a doctor’s order; although they all con- 
tain drugs with a sedative or tension-relieving 
action, not one is on Schedule Four, and one 
of the best known is not even on Schedule One, 
so that (in theory) it could be sold by the grocer. 
If Mrs. Jones is ‘addiction-prone’—a disorder, 
like accident-proneness—she will begin to rely 
on ‘the tablets’; when the bottle runs out, she 
buys a second—if she doesn’t care to call on 
the same chemist again, she can go to another, 
ask for the same product and get it: indeed, she 
can go to six shops, one after another, and get 
a bottle in each, and there is no rule or regula- 
tion to prevent her. 

Drugs that are sold freely to the public and 
displayed in shop windows—this is but one seg- 
ment of a much larger field: the advertising of 
medical and para-medical products, like tooth 
paste and recipes for slimming. I was encouraged 
to see a report, in Tie Times the other day, that 
the Advertising Inquiry Committee is to look into 
this matter. This committee has now got under 
way and the tasks it has set itself may very well 
prove of tremendous service to the community. 
Naturally, its members are not opposed to adver- 
tising as such, but only to the sort of notice, in 
the press and on the TV screen, that may mislead 
the lay public, or contain unjustified claims about 
the effects of the product, or prompt a potential 
addict to habitual drug-taking. 


* * 


THE treatment of cancer by irradiation, for all its 
life-saving value in some cases, is, in a sense, a 
cumbrous weapon. When the growth is internal, 
as it generally is, not only are the cancer cells 
affected, but the healthy cells as well, and some 
untoward results may follow: notably damage to 
bone marrow, and anemia. We may hope that the 
morbid ‘twist’ in the life-history of the tissue cell 
which urges it along the road to cancer instead of 
normal development will one day be checked, or 
that (my guess) radioactive elements will be pro- 
duced in a form that allows of their being injected 
into the blood; but just now radiotherapy is all 
we have got. Then from Yugoslavia came the 
notion of infusing bone-marrow cells into the 
patient having X-ray, to counteract the toxic 
effects. In February two authors reported in the 
BMJ the results of this counter-measure in two 
patients, both with widespread cancer and in need 
of heavy doses of radiation. Too much weight 
cannot be given to results in two cases, but this 
report, along with other work from Yugoslavia 
and America, does indicate that larger doses of 
radiation may perhaps be used, in the future, with 
fewer ill-effects or none. 
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EOPLE in other parts of Britain sometimes 

seem to get the wrong idea about Northern 
Ireland and its unemployment problem. They 
have been reading and hearing about it for so 
long that they are inclined to think that it will, 
like the poor, be always with us, and that no 
significant change has taken place in the situa- 
tion in the years since the war. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. I am not suggesting for 
one moment that we have not got a difficult job 
on our hands, nor am I trying to minimise the 
suffering and distress which lie behind an un- 
employment figure of nearly 8 per cent. 

But it is quite wrong to picture Ulster as a 
depressed community which has seen no lighten- 
ing of its troubles in the past ten or twelve years, 
and it is equally wrong to think that we will be 
satisfied until we have given people in Northern 
Ireland as good a chance of getting jobs as is 
available anywhere else in the United Kingdom. 

Perhaps we put too little emphasis on what 
has been done already; this is understandable, 
for it is difficult to talk too frequently about 
achievements in industrial development in an area 
which still has such a high unemployment ratio, 
without appearing to be unforgivably smug. I 
think it is important, however, for the sake of the 
people who are still without jobs, to point out 
that since the war, as a result of the Ulster Gov- 
ernment’s programme to attract new industries, 
130 firms have thought it worth while to come 
to the province and over 60 established firms 
have expanded their existing premises and of 
these two groups over 50 firms have expanded 
beyond their original plans. These firms have 
already created more than 37,000 new jobs and 
a further 14,000 will be provided when the pro- 
jects are in full production. Ancillary trades like 
building, distribution and transport have all 
benefited from industrial expansion; indeed, 
there are 70,000 more people at work than in 
1939, One can see it in small things as well as in 
big—in the new shop fronts which show that 
the retail trade is confident of the future; and 
in the new foods and products to be found in 
Ulster’s provincial towns, some introduced at first 
to satisfy the demands of the newcomers, includ- 
ing American executives, but now passing rapidly 
into the menus of the local housewives. 

People who actually visit Northern Ireland 
soon lose any illusions they may have had that 
the economy is moribund or static. The whole 
atmosphere of the place dispels any such notion. 
Before the war Northern Ireland had fallen be- 


hind Great Britain in the provision of houses, 
schools and hospitals, and as a result there has 
been a constant drive over the past fifteen years 
which has left the province dotted with fine new 
buildings. The countryside has been opened up, 
both because of the expansion of transport ser- 
vices in the remote areas by the Ulster Transport 
Authority, and because factories have been built 
away from Belfast and its immediate hinterland. 

There remains, however, this intransigent core 
of unemployment, and with the possibility that 
another 15,000 will require jobs by 1967, we must 
clearly continue to think of new methods of 
whittling it away. This necessity is the driving 
force behind what I sometimes think is Northern 
Ireland’s greatest attraction for a prospective 
industrial ‘client.’ 

Some of our American friends call it ‘com- 
munity attitude,” and they place a good deal of 
reliance on it. Indeed, some of the companies 
which searched all over the United Kingdom for 
a location for their plants and came to the con- 
clusion that the economic factors in a number 
of places were comparable, decided to come to 
Ulster on the basis of this ‘community attitude.” 

What does it mean? I think it can best be 
described as a quite distinct feeling that every- 
one from the Prime Minister to the man in the 
local shop wants you to come to Ulster and to 
succeed. Local authorities are prepared to help 
you with your plans, to see about water supplies, 
to provide houses for key workers; members of 
the Government are accessible, and so are the 
civil servants, who probably have a sharper sense 
of their duty to help than officials you might meet 
in a larger community. The workers are willing 
and adaptable, eager to learn new skills, and pre- 
pared to accept shift working. 

There is a general attitude of flexibility, and 
anyone who has a project which will make a use- 
ful contribution to the employment situation is 
quickly made to feel that he is not being asked to 
fit himself in round someone's ready-made ideas, 
but that things will be tailor-made for him. 
Obstacles can nearly always be removed; a rather 
literal example is to be found in one story about 
the Associated Electrical Industries plant at 
Larne in County Antrim. The port of Larne 
proved to be unsuitable for some of the plant's 
more massive products, so the road to Belfast 
was specially widened to allow them to be taken 
there for shipment. 

This leads me to some of the more tangible 
advantages, and I think that good roads which 


are not overcrowded will be one to appeal to 
many British industrialists at the present time. 
Another which is certain to be a strong attraction 
again as industrial activity in Great Britain picks 
up is Ulster’s pool of available labour with a 
strong industrial background. The Government 
is prepared to help, both financially and in other 
ways, with the training arrangements, and the 
newer industries which have settled with us are 
now discovering what the longer-established 
firms have known for many years—that given 
good leadership, the Ulster workman still stands 
in a great tradition of enthusiasm and reliability. 

Harland and Wolff's, our largest single em- 
ployer—and the world’s largest single shipyard— 
had another example of this recently when they 
took on a contract to fit an air-conditioning 
system to the liner Orcades in a period of only 
ten weeks. There were some rather frightening 
penalties for falling behind the promised delivery 
date, for the liner’s owners had obligations to 
meet. Consequently a number of European firms 
which had been invited to tender for the job had 
decided not to take the risk. The Belfast ship- 
yard men saw the whole thing as a challenge, and 
completed the job in time. 

The physical and financial assistance offered 
by the Northern Ireland Government is, of 
course, a major factor which has helped many 
industrialists to make up their minds. Firms start- 
ing up a new manufacturing unit in Northern 
Ireland are eligible—as are established firms—for 
a 334 per cent. grant on their annua! expenditure 
on new buildings and new or second-hand plant 
and machinery. The maximum grants are 
£130,000 per year on plant and machinery and 
£70,000 for buildings. Many firms prefer to make 
use of an alternative scheme which can provide a 
standard Government-built factory at a special 
reat of as low as ninepence per square foot for 
the first ten years. Some are available at very 
short notice, for the Ministry of Commerce has 
always in hand a number of advance factories, 
ranging in size from 2,000 to 70,000 square feet, 
without any particular tenant in view. Also under 
this alternative scheme an industrialist may prefer 
to have a Government factory built on a site of his 
own choice. Special-purpose factories such as the 
£43 million AEI turbine works at Larne might 
be built by the Ministry on a repayment basis. 
Firms which want to bring their own machinery 
may also have a grant toward the cost of re- 
movals. Finally, loans to help finance a manu- 
facturing project are available on broadly similar 
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lines to those given by the Treasury in Great 
Britain. 

We have been putting a good deal of emphasis 
recently on our efforts to persuade more American 
industrialists to come to Northern freland. It is 
estimated that the present development plans 
represent an American private investment of 
53 million dollars. United States companies such 
as Chemstrand, Du Pont and Hughes Tool Com- 
pany are already here. 

Whea, like the Americans who came to super- 


vise the start of the Chemstrand Company’s 
Operations at Coleraine, County Londonderry, 
you nostalgically erect a signpost pointing due 
west and reading ‘Decatur, Alabama, 4,652 
miles,’ you realise that Northern Ireland is no 
more a ‘remote area’ than Italy, Holland or 
England. It is an economic lesson which is more 
difficult to teach to industrialists in Britain. 
Experience is still the best teachér, and Ulster’s 
best argument is the contentment of those, British 
or American, who have tried for themselves. 


Siobhan and the B.B.C. 


By H. MONTGOMERY HYDE, MP 


istrors who fly to the north of Ireland are 

familiar with the slogans chalked up on the 
walls in the streets through which they pass on 
their way from the airport to the terminal in 
Belfast. These mural inscriptions are the handi- 
work of fanatically Protestant elements in the 
local population and they are grossly offensive to 
their Roman Catholic co-religionists. ‘No Pope 
Here,’ ‘To Hell with the Pope’ and ‘F—— the 
Pope’ are among the commonest to be seen. Then, 
at journey’s end in Glengall Street, the passengers 
alighting from the airport bus are confronted with 
another remarkable piece of information. It 
states in large letters blazoned across the front 
of the building opposite the air terminal that 
‘Ulster is British.” The building which proudly 
proclaims this legend to the world is the head- 
quarters of the Ulster Unionist Council and nerve 
centre of the Unionist Party machine. And, I 
should add, it is a machine of some power, as 
I know to my cost. Although less than two-thirds 
of the Northern Ireland electors vote Unionist, 
the machine controls four-fifths of the parlia- 
mentary seats both at Westminster and in the 
local House of Commons at Stormont. 

Of course, geographically speaking—and in 
this context we must speak geographically— 
Ulster is not British, at least by no means all of 
it, although the Belfast-born actress Siobhan 
McKenna has just been taken to task severely 


for saying so on TV. By the Government of Ire- 
land Act, 1920, six of the nine counties constitut- 
ing the province of Ulster were incorporated in 
a new political entity called ‘Northern Ireland, 
which was designed to enjoy a limited form of 
self-government within the framework of the 
United Kingdom. The remaining three Ulster 
counties were joined with the Irish Free State 
and now form part of the Republic of Ireland 
(Eire). 

Not far away from the ‘Ulster is British’ 
Unionist headquarters stands the most architec- 
turally impressive building in Belfast after the 
City Hall and Parliament Buildings. No slogans 
or banner headlines adorn its chaste walls, which 
are strictly functional. Indeed, the enormous ex- 
panse of one of them is bereft even of windows. 
This edifice; which looks down on the somewhat 
dilapidated offices of the city’s once prosperous 
linen merchants, is well constructed, handsomely 
appointed and efficiently staffed. It houses the 
Northern Ireland Regional Station of the BBC. 

Northern Ireland listeners are obliged to share 
a wavelength with the north-east region of 
England. But this is a minor disadvantage when 
one remembers that the cost of the Northern 
Ireland regional service is far from being covered 
by the fees paid by local licence-holders. In fact 
it is heavily subsidised by the English taxpayer, 
as are many of the other services which the 





Gallaher Limited's new factory at Ballymena, which has now been in part production for several 

months. It is probably the most modern of its kind in the world, and contains two floor areas 

105 feet in width by 600 and 900 feet long, each without any form of central roof support. Full 
social and canteen amenities are available for all the staff employed at the factory. 
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Northern Ireland citizen enjoys. Besides specially 
devised programmes of local interest, the prin- 
cipal BBC national features, both on sound and 
on television, are received over the air in Northern 
Ireland. But they are not always received there 
with pleasure or satisfaction. 

My Ulster Unionist parliamentary colleagues 
recently conveyed to Sir Ian Jacob, the Director- 
General of the BBC in London, a written expres- 
sion of ‘the widespread indignation of our con- 
stituents at the continued lack of understanding 
of Northern Ireland manifest for some time in 
the trend of BBC broadcasts.’ Personally, I do 
not share this indignation, which I believe to be 
largely synthetic in character when it is not de- 
liberately provoked. The same fanatics, whose 
ill-mannered graffiti offend the eye, are constantly 
complaining that the BBC is a Papist citadel, 
from which an ever-increasing stream of Roman 
Catholic and ipso facto anti-British propaganda 
issues, all part of a deeply-laid plot to turn over 
loyal ‘Ulster’ to the disloyal band of traitors in 
the south, 

The latest example of the BBC's unfortunate 
‘lack of understanding’ occurred last month over 
Miss McKenna. This talented artist is indeed a 
native of Belfast; but, alas, as they say in the 
Ulster vernacular, she digs with the wrong foot. 
She loves her religion with an apostolic fervour. 
(‘Our faith is very, very firm and we are whole- 
heartedly Catholic.’) Furthermore, her political 
sentiments are unmistakably ‘green’ as opposed 
to ‘orange,’ and they are thus anathema to the 
ruling caste in her native city. She is also a 
fluent Irish language speaker, which is considered 
by some to be tantamount to high treason. But 
it was her contribution im English to the tele- 
vision programme Small World that set the cat 
among the pigeons. 

Small World is an American feature, which is 
filmed and recorded simultaneously for the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s television net- 
work in different parts of the world and is pro- 
duced by Mr. Edward R. Murrow in New York. 
It is subsequently bought and rebroadcast to 
viewers in Britain by the BBC. The edition put 
out from Lime Grove onxthe night of April 25 
and relayed from Belfast for local viewers in- 
cluded Miss McKenna speaking from Dublin and 
Mr. Noél Coward speaking from Jamaica. Like 
all others in the series, the discussion was un- 
scripted and unrehearsed. Drawn out by Mr. 
Coward, Miss McKenna went after Mr. Mac- 
millan, whom she criticised for objecting during 
a recent visit to Belfast to Mr. De Valera’s 
release of the IRA men who had been interned at 
the Curragh. She described them as ‘young ideal- 
ists’ who were now concentrating their activities 
along the Border, ‘where they are not doing physi- 
cal violence to people but blowing up buildings 
and customs huts.’ 

The reaction in official circles in Northern 
Ireland was quite stupendous. First of all, Mr. 
Brian Faulkner, the Government Chief Whip at 
Stormont, resigned from the BBC Northen Ire- 
land Advisory Council. (Siobhan commented on 
hearing this news: ‘That’s his own business, but 
no girl would make me resign from anything.’) 
Then, Mr. Ritchie M’Kee, the local representa- 
tive on the BBC’s Board of Governors, came 
hurrying over to London to protest to Sir Ian 
Jacob and demand Miss McKenna’s banishment 
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from the air. In the Northern Ireland House of 
Commons, Premier’ Lord Brookeborough pub- 
licly rebuked the Corporation for ‘failing in its 
obvious duty to maintain impartiality and to 
correct the inaccuracies and contrived misleading 
propaganda in this programme.’ As for Miss 
McKenna, the Ulster Prime Minister said that 
normally he would not pay much attention to her, 
but on this occasion he thought that ‘if she were 
put across someone's knee and spanked it might 
do her some good.’ (‘I am a little too old for 
spanking now,’ said the  thirty-six-year-old 
Siobhan.) Finaliy, the Ulster Unionist Members 
at Westminster and the Ulster Unionist Council 
in Belfast joined in the fray, the latter pointing 
out that at successive general elections the people 
of Northern Ireland have demonstrated ‘in over- 
whelming majorities’ their desire to preserve the 
present constitutional position and that ‘they 
want nothing to do with an Irish Republic.’ (This 
does not preclude their selling £9 million of their 
goods to the Republic and taking £194 million 
from the Republic in return.) 

The upshot was that the BBC Governors can- 
celled the second part of the Small World pro- 
gramme, in which Miss McKenna was due to 
have appeared a week later, without even 
troubling to see it, although it was entirely unob- 
jectionable from the most bigoted Ulster point 
of view. A programme of surpassing dullness on 
the education of scientists was given in its place. 

‘A first-rate decision,’ said Mr. M’Kee when 
questioned by reporter at London airport on-his 
way back to Belfast. Maybe. But it is certainly 
not a decision of first-rate wisdom. Banning the 
harmless second instalment of the programme 
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as originally planned has done nothing to correct 
Miss McKenna’s errors in the’ first, while merely 
affording a frightening example of the use of cen- 
sorship as the result of political pressure. 
Where Miss McKenna went wrong—and she 
did go wrong badly in one sentence—she should 
be corrected; but not by such a clumsy method. 
In the course of eighteen attacks on police 
barracks in Northern Ireland and nearly 500 other 
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‘incidents,’ her ‘young idealists’ have caused the 
deaths of four policemen, the wounding of twenty 
others and upwards of £1 million of damage to 
public property. Those responsible for Northern 
Ireland Government publicity must have known 
about the first broadcast by CBS. If they did 
not, there is something seriously wrong with their 
information service in the United States. Why 
were they not on the ball more quickly? 


Ulster’s Traditional Industries 


By PATRICIA McLAUGHLIN, MP 


N Northern Ireland the traditional industries 
| le still the most important, despite the success 
which the Northern Ireland Government has had 
in attracting additional industrial capacity. 
Ulster’s trade is closely linked with the economic 
pattern of trade in Britain, and private enterprise 
finds this area a fertile one for development at the 
present time. 

The older industries have blended well with 
the new, but there have been changes in the level 
of employment in many of them—for instance, in 
1935 48 per cent. of Northern Ireland workers 
were employed in the textile trade, whereas in 
1957 it was less than 30 per cent. of the working 
population. The textile trade has broadened its 
productions by producing man-made fibres and 
carpets, traditional linen manufacture has been 
supplemented by the widespread use of wool, 
cotton and man-made fibres. The general reces- 
sion in textiles in Britain has had a marked effect 
on Northern Ireland firms and competition in 
the making-up end has been very strong indeed. 
Since the war, when all available output was 
channelled to the Government's needs, the linen 
industry has had to reorientate its ideas, and 
today there is a ‘new look’ on the traditional linen 
which is being successfully blended with man- 
made fibres and given the minimum-iron finish 
and brilliant colour dyes demanded by current 
fashion. 

This is one of Northern Ireland's oldest in- 
dustries and it has suffered most from competition 
both at home and abroad. The new types of 
synthetic fibres at home and the importation of 
large quantities of cheap materials from behind 
the ‘Bamdoo’ and ‘Iron’ Curtains have cut down 
the demand at home, while import quotas and 
restrictions in the United States and Brazil con- 
tinue to frustrate the export drive; business with 
New Zealand, Australia and other Common- 
wealth countries is difficult for the same reason. 
But the linen industry is a valuable United 
Kingdom dollar-earner, and well over 60 per 
cent. of all linen cloth woven in Northern Ire- 
land is exported—in recent years this has been 
worth round £16,000,000 annually. 

Agriculture, varied industries and a thriving 
tourist trade are the three fundamentals for a 
prosperous community. Agriculture is still the 
largest single industry in Northern Ireland; there 
must be about 141,000 people directly attached 
to it. Most of them work as families on small 
farms averaging thirty to forty acres in size. The 
number of tractors and agricultural machines in 
use generally has increased greatly over past 
years, so that Northern Ireland is now one of 


the most highly mechanised farming areas in the 
United Kingdom. 

The small farmer is still the backbone of this 
important part of Ulster’s economy, and it is in- 
teresting to note that the overall agricultural out- 
put was estimated at approximately £130,000,000 
in 1957—more than eight times the value of the 
1924-25 level. The standard of living in rural areas 
is better today than at any stage in their history. 
Flax used to be an important crop but a difficult 
one to harvest, hard on the land, and there is 
virtually no prospect of a flax crop in Northern 
Ireland this coming autumn; all the flax required 
by the linen manufacturers has to be imported. 
The attestation of cattle is being pushed on as 
quickly as possible, and there is every prospect 
that Northern Ireland will be free of bovine 
tuberculosis by the end of 1960 in line with, 
perhaps even ahead of, Great Britain. 

Although the tourist industry is old-established, 
it is only now that in some parts of Ulster the 
people are beginning to realise that the tourist 
trade is a natural development as well as being 
valuable commercially. Unfortunately, Ulster still 
has a short holiday season, with a very brief, 
crowded peak period, and long weeks during the 
early summer and autumn when the resorts and 
tourist facilities are not used to anything like 
capacity. A big effort is beimg made to attract 
conferences and group visits outside the peak 
periods, and to provide better tours with know- 
ledgeable couriers for overseas visitors who want 
to see as much as possible in a short time. 

Ulster is a small, unsophisticated country, but 
with a wide variety of scenery and interests, and 
its main attraction for holiday-makers is the 
peaceful, easy-going type of holiday which it 
offers as a complete contrast to the stress and 
strain of business life today. This valuable in- 
dustry brings in approximately £10,000,000 to 
£11,000,000 annually. 

Northern Ireland is well known for the sturdy 
character of its people, and most of the tradi 
tional industries are founded on the efforts of 
determined men such as the late Sir Samuel 
Davidson, who pioneered the development of the 
tea industry by inventing and _ introducing 
machinery to process and produce high-quality 
tea and who also became the foremost pioneef 
of his day in the field of fan engineering by his 
invention and application of the Sirocco forward- 
bladed centrifugal fan. Today the firm he founded 
in one small shed seventy-five years ago has ex 
panded to cover a total of twelve acres and 
employs 15,000 men in the manufacture of tea 
machinery, many types of fan for industrial and 
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NYLONS FROM 
NORTHERN IRELAND 





Overlooking the shores of Strangford Lough 
with the Mountains of Mourne in the distance, 
you will find at Newtownards, Northern Ireland, 

the garden factory of Berkshire Knitting (Ulster) Ltd. 
Here Berkshire Knitting Mills of Pennsylvania— 
makers of the best selling brand of stockings 
in the world—have built their largest 


Mill outside the U.S.A. 


sheer sheer 


erkshire 


STOCKINGS 
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Daily door-to-door express 
container services in own ships 
to and from NORTHERN IRELAND 
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marine use and mine ventilation, as well as pneu- 
matic conveying and air-conditioning plant. 

Heavy industry has always had a place in 
Northern Ireland, despite the lack of indigenous 
raw materials, and there are engineering firms 
making textile machinery of all varieties, despite 
the difficulties in Commonwealth markets such 
as India, where firms must set up factories inside 
the country if they wish to sell there. These in- 
dustrial concerns are measuring up to present-day 
demands and always seeking new markets. 

The Belfast Rope Works provides one of the 
happiest instances of an old industry matching 
its output to new demands, for both natural fibre 
and synthetics are now used in all the traditional- 
type ropes, cords, blinds and twines which they 
have been manufacturing for many years. The 
works have managed to maintain full employ- 
ment, despite the variations in demand at home 
and abroad, by making nets, netting, sisal carpets 
and rugs. 

The family-controlled firm is still the hard core 
' of industry in Northern Ireland, but even in the 
larger industries the personal touch is obvious and 
personal contact at all levels is very prominent. 
Bluff, sturdy Sir Frederick Rebbeck guides his 
shipping firm steadily and determinedly through 
all the vicissitudes which face British ship- 
builders today, and the record for Harland and 
Wolff's is a very good one, despite strike diffi- 
culties last year which held up a number of 


Ulster 


By PETER A. 


HE nice thing about Belfast is that it is so 
easy to get out of it,’ was coined in an inspired 
moment. It is not entirely a compliment. But it is 
undoubtedly true. The tourist from Nutt’s Corner, 
the anarchist from Newry or the tobacconist from 
Newcastle can all pause, only a sixpenny bus-ride 
from the City Hall, high on the rim of the Lagan 
valley in which Belfast lies, and admire from 
windy, bracken-covered moorland the birch-pale 
haze over the countless tenement houses. All three 
would be astonished to be told that because of 
this natural basin Belfast is probably the most 
smoke-polluted city in the British Isles. But it is. 
Whether the young people who live in Belfast 
appreciate their ready access to the countryside 
is hard to say. Certainly in winter the urban amuse- 
ments; the cinema and the dance-hall, hold them 
fast. It rains a good deal in Belfast in winter— 
‘mostly a soft, everlasting drizzle which washes a 
thin grey film impartially over city and citizens. 
Yet in summer pleasant beaches are no more than 
mine miles away and the grassy slopes of the Cave 
Hill less than half that distance. Winter or summer, 
there is little lack of space for playing-fields. Sport 
is not only of paramount interest, as it is to youth 
anywhere, but the opportunities to take part are 
here. Football reigns unquestionably supreme. For 
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launchings. Sir Frederick well understands the 
perpetual worry of workmen to whom a launch- 
ing may be a mixed blessing unless there is 
another ship for them to work on right away, for 
he has spread the activities of his firm to try 
to provide work for all his labour force at 
periods when they cannot all be employed in ship- 
building. 

During the war Harland and Wolff's built 
approximately 170 warships of all kinds, from 
aircraft carriers to frigates, and repairs were done 
to over 3,000 naval and merchant vessels in the 
Belfast and Londonderry shipyards. The Can- 
berra, which is at present under construction in 
Belfast, will be the largest new passenger liner 
of its type built in any British shipyard since 
the Queen Elizabeth. 

The hiss and hammer from the ships under 
construction at Queens Island is sometimes 
drowned by the noise of aircraft engines being 
tested at the aircraft factory which is a post-war 
industry in Northern Ireland. The tall steel 
gantries of the shipyards tower far above the 
flight and construction sheds of Shortt and Har- 
land’s, and it is sometimes hard to tell where the 
boundaries between these industries lie. They 
typify the industrial life of Ulster, where the 
older industries are changing and modernising 
all the time and where the new industries are 
grafted on to the old almost as often as they 
are taking root independently. 


Youth 
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us at school the result of the Ulster Schools’ Cup 
was endlessly debated; the International prospects 
came definitely second. Sport, then, (and the pur- 
suit of the opposite sex) most obviously interests 
youth in Ulster. But what attempt is made to 
interest them in anything else? What about their 
education? . 

Quite the most striking thing about the Ulster 
countryside since the war has been the building of 
many fine new schools. The 1947 Education Act 
(N.L.), providing for a full education plan geared 
to the needs of the Province, was in some ways 
hastily applied; it provided for some tens of 
thousands of children to go to Intermediate 
Schools, for example, and at that: time this sort 
of school simply did not exist. Between 1948 and 
1958, however, 121 primary schools were built, 
33,000 more pupils taken into these schools and 
the school-leaving age raised to fifteen. Sixty per 
cent. of the intermediate pupils were accom- 
modated. The total number of teachers increased 
by half. What has happened? Certainly signs of 
poverty in the clothes of school children—signs 
formerly so noticeable in some parts of Belfast— 
have now virtually disappeared. Fifteen million 
pounds are spent annually on education, out of 
which 21,000 grammar-school scholarships are 
paid. And the Queen’s University of Belfast, 
celebrating this year the Jubilee of its Charter 
(granted in 1908), has opened a monumental 
extension—the Sir David Keir Building—which is 
as large as all the existing University buildings 
put together, and announces with just pride that 
it now has more than 3,000 undergraduates. 
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‘Queen’s’ plays a very important and special 
part in the life of the Province, a part above alj 
recognised and fostered by the retiring Vice. 
Chancellor, Sir Eric Ashby. It is a truly regional 
university—like none other in the British Isles— 
but with its many Nigerian and Ghanaian students 
it is thoroughly cosmopolitan too, leavening pro 
vincial life. It is also a centre of culture in 4 
capital deplorably lacking such facilities as a really 
comfortable concert hall, a theatre with a satis. 
factorily broad stage, or an art gallery adequate 
for a full permanent display. Of these three the 
University has only the Hall. But this is a step 
in the right direction. 

The majority of young men and women a 
school-leaving age are not going to go to 
‘Queen’s’: what is there for them? At this moment 
one in every ten of the working population ¢@ 
the Province has no job, and sees little hope of 
getting one. Since there has been no National Ser. 
vice in Northern Ireland this method of taking up 
slack was never available. Apart from agriculture 
—the staple ‘industry’ of the rural province—the 
Ulster economy rests principally on engineering 
(especially shipbuilding and aircraft manufacture) 
and on the linen trade. Recent controversy around 
the proposed new Cunarders showed that the ship- 
yards can do little to remedy the employment 
situation. Men interested in engineering, other than 
shipbuilding, seem much more willing to go 
‘across the water’ to the heart of the industry. This 
tendency among young men to ‘want to get out; 
is only equalled by that of the girls who might 
formerly have worked in the mills to go into 
secretarial work in either offices or the sizeable 
local Civil Service. This despite the considerably 
higher rates of pay obtainable by the mill-hand 
or factory-hand after only some ten to twelve 
weeks’ training. The traditional industry now 
appears to have recognised its need to campaign 
for more recruits. 

There remain the ‘new industries.’ Here the 
Northern Ireland Government seems to be battet- 
ing its head against a pre-stressed concrete wall 


For example in the town of Larne, terminus for ' 
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have built a factory—a landmark even to Scot- © 


land—and have given employment to thousands. 
Yet there were recently some 700 men on the 
books at the local office of the Ministry of Labour. 
This number shows no signs of going down. This 
is the big problem facing the youth of Ulster: 


‘how can they find work without leaving the 


Province? 
I have said nothing about what one newspaper 


quaintly calls ‘The Emergency.’ As Emergencies | 


go, it is not a very alarming one—since 1956 it 
has cost you, the British taxpayer, only about 
£700,000. How does it affect youing people? Sut 
prisingly little, I think. The Young Unionist 
movement, certainly, has gained a great accessioa 
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of strength in the overwhelmingly Nationalist | 


border-country of Fermanagh. The Juniof 
Orangemen continue their expeditions to the sea 
side by aged excursion train; but their sashes seem 
less brilliant and their bearing less martial (0 
more gay) than I remember ten years ago. Recrult- 
ing figures for the Regular Army are.higher thao 
anywhere in the United Kingdom. I have no idea 
how many Ulster youths have joined the pre 
scribed and illegal IRA. If any, judging by resulls 
only the least capable, 
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Goods Across the Sea 


By Our Industrial Correspondent 


HEN an English industrialist says that he 
yy. open a factory in Ulster because of 
high freight costs, his statement can sometimes 
be translated to mean that his wife refuses to live 
so far from London; but it would be wrong to 
suggest that the Irish Sea is not a barrier at all. 
How far that barrier has been psychologically 
heightened is another matter. Many people's feel- 
ings about the Irish Sea route are coloured by 
memories of personal crossings in harrowing dis- 
comfort during the war or at the height of the 
holiday season. These impressions of great 
distance and difficulty are now being slowly 
exorcised, largely by the great increase in air 
traffic; some English industrialists have actually 
chosen to put factories in Northern Ireland be- 
cause it is easier to reach by air from London than 
some of the Development Areas in Great Britain. 

The water separating Ulster from its principal 
market in Britain remains a problem. The North- 
ern Ireland Government introduced an Aid to 
Industry Act in 1953 which gives a subsidy on 
industrial coal or its equivalent; this may be a 
tempting financial bait—though its benefits prob- 
ably go more to the old industries than the new— 
but it is an acknowledgment of the economic 
obstacle between Ulster and the English and Scot- 
tish coalfields. An undertaking given recently by 
the local coal importers’ association to the North- 
ern Ireland Division of the Restrictive Practices 
Court may prove of rather more direct value in 


reducing fuel costs than the Government's efforts. 

In the past the delays in deliveries between 
Great Britain and Ulster have probably been as 
powerful a disincentive to industrial development 
as high freight costs. Immediately after the war 
many manufacturers in Ulster were resigned to 
delivery dates of between ten days and a fortnight 
for goods going to industrial areas in England and 
Scotland. There were complaints to the Ministry 
of Commerce—which tends to be a clearing-house 
for all commercial discontent in Northern Ireland 
—that goods were taking as much as three weeks 
to get from Belfast to Manchester. This situation 
has changed completely in the past few years. The 
Minister gets no complaints nowadays, and can 
only assume that the improvement of shipping ser- 
vices, the modernisation work at the ports, and the 
incipient influence of the British Railway modern- 
isation plan are having their effect. The traditional 
carriers have clearly had to shake up their ideas 
—on rates as well as times—as the result of com- 
petition from the trailer and container services 
which have had a swift growth on the Irish Sea 
since the end of the war. 

The growth of these services has certainly been 
one of the most striking developments in British 
transport in recent years. The idea of having 
ferries on to which lorries could drive or trailers 
be pulled by mechanical horses was essentially an 
application of experience gained in tank-landing 
craft during the war. The advantages were obvious 
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—the ferry offered a manufacturer the chance to 
pack his goods in his own factory and have them 
delivered to his customer without further handling 
thus reducing dock costs, and cutting out break. 
ages and pilfering. 

Container services worked on the same prin. 
ciple. At first the containers were stowed on the 
decks of the ferries or of ordinary cargo vessels, 
but more recently special ships have been pro. 
vided. Both the railways and road services have 
evolved special handling methods. The ferries 09 
to which the vehicles can be driven or drawn now 
operate daily betwcen Preston and Larne or Bel- 
fast. Containers can go from either of the Irish 
ports to Preston, Heysham, Liverpool or Ardroy 
san. The various entrepreneurs who did most of 
the pioneering work on these new types of ser. 
vices have now been joined by British Railways, 
and, more recently, by Coast Lines, the operators 
of the ordinary services between Belfast, Glasgow 
and Liverpool, who have created a new subsidiary, 
the Link Line, to operate a container service to 
Liverpool. 

At the moment, competition is both stirring up 
delivery times and keeping down prices. The ‘book’ 
prices of freights to Ulster, which often frighten 
off prospective industrial developers, are actually 
maxima based only on a very general view of the 
various kinds of traffic. The carriers can often get 
these prices down quite considerably when they 
have had a careful look at the cargo they are being 
offered. One recent example, when a trader sought 
quotations from two different organisations, was 
a reduction of about 20 per cent. on the original 
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RESERVE FUND 


LONDON (Heap orrice) 13-17 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 ¢ DUBLIN (cuter orrice) 34 & 35 College Green 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL = = £7,500,000 e 







NATIONAL BANK LTD 


_ With Branches in England, Wales and throughout Ireland, 
The National Bank is the only Bank to operate extensively 
on both sides of the Irish Sea. 


= = = = £1,500,000 


BELFAST (cuter orrice) 62-68 High Street 
Agents and Correspondents all over the world 





ISSUED CAPITAL = = £1,500,000 
DEPOSITS (31.12.58) 
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ISRAEL AND THE ARABS 


§in,—Mr. Ionides makes his review of Lord Bird- 
wood’s biography of Nuri-as-Said the occasion of a 
carefully staged and relentless attack on the State of 
Israel. This would be more formidable if Mr. Ionides 
displayed any respect for established historical fact. 

He refers to Nuri’s ‘oft-repeated plan of going into 
negotiations with Israel on the basis of the UN 
resolutions of 1947.’ There were two not incon- 
siderable obstacles to fulfilment of the plan. First, 
however often Nuri brought it up in private, it was 
unthinkable that he or any other leader should at 
any time between 1949 and 1956 make such a sug- 
gestion in public: to do so was to court, flagrantly 
and immediately, the violent and horrible end which 
—notwithstanding all his sagacity and all his courage 
—overtook this unfortunate statesman last July. 
Second, all the Arab States contemptuously rejected 
these UN resolutions when they were passed in 1947. 
They chose what seemed to them the easier path of 
war. They were defeated in that war, and as a con- 
sequence of their defeat Egypt, Syria and Jordan 
signed an armistice agreement with Israel, which they 
then proceeded impudently and persistently to dis- 
regard. One of the major provisions in all these 
armistice agreements was that no aggressive action by 
the armed forces, land, sea or air, of either signatory 
was to be undertaken, planned or threatened. 
In the seven years between the signing of these 
agreements and the end of 1956 there were 3,367 
armed incursions into Israel from neighbouring Arab 
countries, which resulted in the deaths of 443 
Israelis and the wounding of 963 others. What Mr. 
lonides describes as ‘planned, prepared military 
attacks on the neighbouring Arab States’ were 
attempts, by stringently limited retaliatory action, to 
stop this ever-increasing drain on the country’s man- 
power and resources. 

Israel’s desire then, as now, was for peace and 
Stability within her own borders. If Mr. Ionides says 
that self-defence to this end and on this scale is 
‘txpansionist,’ then he must accept the argument of 
the Nazis (and of the Communists before June 22, 
1941) that Britain in 1940 was fighting an imperialist, 
aggressive war, and that Greece in resisting the Italian 
mvasion from Albania in the same year was guilty 
oi the same crime. 

Mr. Ionides appears to believe that in 1955-56 
there was a dire conspiracy on the part of the Eden 
Government in the United Kingdom, the Govern- 
ment of France and the Government of Israel, the 
result of which was that Israel got herself beleaguered 
"order to appeal to Western sympathy. This fan- 
lastically tortuous reasoning leads-him to say that 
Nuri’s forlorn attempt at intervention in October, 
1956, failed because Israel was already determined 
0 invade Egypt. 

A force of some 45,000 Egyptians, with a lavish 


} Supply of Russian and Czech tanks, guns and equip- 


Ment, with Russian instructors acting as squadron 
‘mmanders in their armoured formations, had 


gathered in the Sinai desert between July and October 
preparing to invade and ‘liquidate’ (Nasser’s word) 
the State of Israel in 1956. As Sir Winston Churchill 
once observed, ‘the bear blew first.’ This happened 
once before in desert warfare in December, 1940, 
when Sir Richard O'Connor got his blow in first and 
destroyed a vast Italian army assembled in Libya in 
order to invade Egypt. This was a ‘preventive’ action, 
which when taken by Israel Mr. Ionides finds deadly. 
Does he take a similar view of the Western Desert 
campaign of 1940? 

And when he wants to retort that it was quite 
different because Britain and Italy were at war in 
1940, will he please remember that Egypt and all 
the Arab States have said, again and again, ever 
since 1949, that they are, separately and collectively, 
at war with Israel? And can he condemn Israel if, 
for once, she took them at their word?—Yours faith- 
fully, 

JOHN CONNELL 
7 William Street House, William Street, SW1 


THE BLOODHOUND 


Sir,—Last week Douglas Fairbanks was quoted as 
saying: “We are all of us ignorant, but on different 
subjects.’ Pharos will surely appreciate the truth of 
this remark, and might benefit by bearing it in mind. 

One of the subjects (“Spectator’s Notebook,’ May 1) 
of which Pharos obviously has very little knowledge 
is guided weapons. He is entitled to his hope that the 
defence cuts might have done away with such ‘expen- 
sive toys’ as the Bloodhound missile, but to state 
categorically that ‘the weapon . . . can only track 
successfully provided the quarry does not know he is 
being followed’ is nonsense. Evasive action taken by 
the target has little or no effect on the accuracy of 
a strike by Bloodhound, which has a ‘nose’ for its 
quarry which will not be put off the scent by even 
extremes of evasive action. 

If Pharos would like to learn more about guided 
weapons, and Bloodhound in particular (within the 
bounds of security), we would welcome him here at 
Bristol any time he would like to come down.— Yours 
faithfully, 

PETER G. MASEFIELD 
Filton House, Bristol 


[Pharos writes: ‘I said nothing about evasive 
action. As Mr. Masefield knows, there are many ways 
in which a guided missile can be made to ‘home’ on 
enemy aircraft, and as many ways in which the crew 
of the aircraft pursued—if they realise the fact—can 
throw it off the scent (for example, a missile ‘homing’ 
on exhaust gases could easily be deluded by a suit- 
able imitation ejected from the aircraft). 

But in any case this was incidental to my main 
argument. Even if the Bloodhound is all its makers 
claim, even if some refinement still swathed in 
security has made it as formidable a weapon of de- 
struction as Siegfried’s sword, what is the point of it 
in 1959? The kind of war it was designed for is not 
now going to happen. For peripheral conflict it is 
too elaborate; in a global war it would be about as 
much use as a peashooter. Why waste money on it?’ 
—Editor, Spectator]. 


FANCY FREE 


Sir,—I don’t know, but I can now begin to guess, how 
Ogden Nash felt about the London Times reviewer 
who praised him for ‘a skilful talent marred by false 
rhymes.’ Perhaps Pharos was that man. If not, he is 
a worthy successor. After much prayer and meditation 
I have concluded there are two ways to deal with his 
alarming discovery that Mr. Kenneth Tynan was in 
Cuba and could not, therefore, have played the highly 
fanciful part I attributed to him (in the Manchester 
Guardian) in the annual theatre awards meeting of 
the New York dramatic critics. 

The first way is to report, with a literalness almost 
as bleak as Pharos’s own, that I phoned Mr. Tynan 
two days before the voting session and knew he 
was in Cuba; that I am friendly with three of the 
critics who sat in on the balloting; that the critics 
don’t really burn their ballots and indeed possess no 
brazier for this purpose; that Mr. T. could not have 
sat ‘below the salt,’ since the critics can barely manage 
to put up with each other long enough to pick the 
winner and disperse in dudgeon, let alone to suffer 
the politeness of a lunch; in short, that I thought the 
time had come to write an appreciative word about 
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Mr. Tynan’s searing effect on the complacency of 
the Broadway theatre, and the critics’ annual ballot 
was as good a time as any. And, oh yes, Mr. Tynan is 
not really the Dalai Lama (he is in Mussoorie, India), 

Alternatively, one might embrace Pharos as a 
brother and commend him for his unflinching expo- 
sure of these slick American reporters, who put over 
such outrageous stuff on the unsuspecting, and who 
seem to have forgotten C. P. Scott’s famous maxim 
almost as readily as Pharos did. (Scott did not say: 
‘Facts are sacred but fancy is free’; he said, ‘Comment 
is free, but facts are sacred.’) However, in spite of the 
watchfulness of such splendid types as Pharos, it may 
be too late to stem the noxious tide that has already 
flooded Fleet Street and begins to bubble into Cross 
Street. It all began, I am afraid, with Robert Bench- 
ley’s piece on how he killed Rasputin. The fact is, 
Benchley never went to Russia in his life! Stick with 
it, Pharos.—Yours faithfully, 

ALISTAIR COOKE 

New York City 

[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s Note- 
book.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


STRENGTH OUT OF WEAKNESS 


Sirn—I would like to make a comment on Mr. 
Christopher Hollis’s outline of the nuclear dilemma 
and the solution he commends. 

Surely it is the case that if, in default of a disarma- 
ment agreement, the West did make a unilateral 
decision to destroy its strategic nuclear weapons, it 
could then be faced with a specific threat by the 
Communist world of destruction by these means. In 
that event we would, for the valid reason which Mr. 
Hollis has himself given us (i.e., the certainty of 
defeat), be obliged to capitulate without resort to our 
conventional weapons. (If we proved unwilling to 
follow this course, the annihilation of, say, Lisbon 
would soon commend to us the wisdom of so doing 
and not unduly reduce the spoils of victory for the 
aggressor.) This seems to me the logic of Mr. Hollis’s 
proposal for limiting the chance of international 
suicide. 

For political and economic reasons the Communists 
might forbear from so exploiting their opportunity. If 
not, it may still be widely thought that a world which 
would at least in part be passively resistant to the 
aggressor would still provide a more hopeful prospect 
than the ashes and the polluted air that we fear are 
the logic of present cold-war attitudes.—Y ours faith- 
fully, 

P. M. DIEMER 
58 Norbiton Avenue, Kingston-upon-Thames 


NO TIME TO READ 


Sirn,—Who, even among the so-called ‘cultured 
classes,” comes clean about the amount he really 
reads? It is not only looking and listening that leave 
‘no time’ for it. Time, in this modern urban society, 
must be divided between various human activities, 
which include also sleeping, working, eating and 
drinking, moving about, talking, love-making, and 
keeping clean—proportionately more or less in that 
order. In my own experience, he who reads most is 
he who sleeps least. Otherwise, the competition for 
time is rather between books and people—not to 
mention books and newspapers.—Yours faithfully, 

KINROSS 
4 Warwick Avenue, W2 


ORDE WINGATE 


Sir,—In his recent biography, Orde Wingate, Mr. 
Christopher Sykes recounts an occasion on which 
Wingate was fined unjustly by a Sheffield magistrate. 
His wife was surprised that he had said nothing in 
response to this petty injustice and Wingate explained 
—The man was prejudiced. There is no point in 
arguing with a prejudice.” Mr. Simon Raven's preju- 
dice against Wingate is so apparent throughout his 
review of this biography that argument with him 
would seem futile. ~ 

Wingate was unpopular in many quarters because 
he rode roughshod over the inefficient and mediocre; 
some disliked him because he espoused unpopular 
causes and expressed views they didn’t want to hear 
(which all too often, time has proved correct). Others 
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found good reason to dislike his egotism and exhibi- 
tionism. And it is more than likely that his passionate 
sympathy led him on occasions into being unfair to 
intelligent and fair-minded brother officers. But having 
said ail that, it is plain beyond question that by the 
age of forty-one Wingate had proved himself to be 
a man of the highest quality. A man of the greatest 
personal integrity with a spiritual outlook and dedi- 
cated to the highest ideals. A man who possessed 
endurance, courage and originality. A soldier who 
was idolised by those who fought with him. ‘He is a 
man of genius and audacity and has rightly been 
discerned by all eyes as a figure quite above the 
ordinary level’—wrote Winston Churchill in 1943 
when recommending Wingate for the command of the 
Army against Burma.—Y ours faithfully, 

DENNIS L, SANDELSON 
42 Park Place, St. James's Street, SW1 


PURCHASE TAX ON RECORDS 


Sir,—Whilst echoing Mr. Bassett’s views on the 
iniquitous purchase tax levied on gramophone 
records, I feel that he does not really understand 
the situation and does not know where the money 
oes. 
. Assume that a LP record still costs 41s. 84d.; 
11s. 84d. is taken by the Government. After the 
retailer and the wholesaler have taken their share 
(about 10s. and 4s. respectively: out of this they have 
to pay the running costs of their businesses and also 
income tax), the manufacturer receives approxi- 
mately 16s. He has to pay the artist or artists and 
the orchestra (this takes about 4s.), and he may have 
to pay for performing rights on a work still under 
copyright and this will be about 2s. Thus he has 
10s. left with which to pay for the running of the 
entire, enormous organisation—staff, actual cost of 
material for the records and the cost of making the 
‘sleeves’ and sundry other things. 

The manufacturer does not therefore make an 
exorbitant profit as Mr. Bassett seems to think; and 
when he realises that an opera may cost anything up 











LOOSE DENTURES? 


THE WAY TO 
SELF-ASSURANCE 


Follow the advice of your Dentist and you 
can be sure your dentures will remain 
comfortable and secure throughout each day. 

Dentists recommend daily use of Corega— 
the so sure, so safe vegetable fixative. A 
sprinkle on your plate provides a strong suction 
bond which gives perfect adhesion, and 
makes your dentures feel actually a part of 
your mouth. 

Get a tin from your chemist 
to-day; use it and see how self- 
assured you become as you talk, 
laugh and enjoy your meals. 
For Denture Comfort, 


‘COREGA | 
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to £10,000 to rehearse and record, he may be a litte 
more sympathetic to the manufacturers who, by the 
way, have promised to pass on in full any cut in 
taxation.—Y ours faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER J. M. CARRIER 
12 OMQ, Royal Air Force, Wroughton, Wilts 


MALE OR FEMALE? 


Sirn—May I draw the attention of Leslie Adrian 
and yourself to the following extract from the 
Spectator, No. 319, Thursday, March 6, 1711? 

I have endeavoured in the course of my papers 
to do justice to the age, and have taken care as 
much as possible to keep myself a neuter 
between both sexes. 

No comment.—Y ours faithfully, NICHOLAS LIGHT 


46 Park Mansions, Langley Lane, SW8 


AND NOW NYASALAND 

Sir.—We are very grateful to you for printing the 
articles of Dr. Creighton and supporting them with 
your editorial opinion. At this time when the Federal 
and Allied Forces have killed. imprisoned or exiled 
so many of the African workers for freedom and 
nearly all their most resolute leaders, we admire the 
courage and wisdom you show in looking beyond this 
reverse to victory. 

We can sympathise with Dr. Creighton’s hope that 
a bi-partisan policy may prove itself among. the 
general public of Britain and produce a demand for a 
solution. But we cannot share his belief that any solu- 
tion based on compromise and adjustment between 
the conflicting claims of Rhodesian settlers and British 
political parties will create a lasting peace. 

We must speak because the natural leaders of the 
people cannot speak. We know their aims and their 
determination. We seek, and they seek, the basic 
human dignity of a single equal citizenship for all 
the people, and democratic government based on that 
equality. We do not wish to withhold this citizenship 
from anyone. We want the democratic States of Africa 
to live at peace with each other, free to make what 
alliances and combinations they wish for peace and 
prosperity. 

This aim goes far beyond the scope of compromise, 
conciliation, bargaining and bi-partisan approach. 
Such things are steps on the way and we shall reach 
each step with gratitude to all who have come with 
us so far. I hope you, sir, will come all the way with 
us. You are young and there is time and it will be a 
wonderful journey.—Y ours faithfully, 

DENNIS PHOMBEAH 
Secretary 
Committee of African Organisations, 
69 Warrington Crescent, W9 


* 


Sm,—I refer to a letter published in the Spectator of 
April 10 from Mr. T. R. M. Creighton, in which he 
purported to correct a statement he had made in a 
review of Mr. Colin Leys’s book, European Politics 
in Southern Rhodesia. Mr. Creighton says that what 
he intended to say was that the responsibility for 
European agriculture had not been transferred to the 
Territorial Government in Nyasaland. 

Not only was Mr. Creighton’s original statement 
wrong, but his correction is wrong: agriculture in 
Nyasaland, both European and African, remains, as 
it was before Federation, the responsibility of the 
Territorial Government. 

Incidentally, I would like to suggest that, at the 
same time as he tries to get his facts about the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland right, he might 
also give further thought to some of his more mis- 
leading comments.—Yours faithfully, 

L. F. G. ANTHONY 
Information Attaché 
Office of The High Commissioner for Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, Rhodesia House, Strand, WC2 


EASTER 


Sir,—The game of explaining away parts of the New 
Testament has been played out this long time. It is a 


curious anachronism that an attempt st ‘se made 
to keep it up by someone claiming t ficial 
representative of Christianity, Rev. A ,e can, 


however, on his own nebulous principles, iook for- 
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ward to a time when the historical facts of jj, 
existence and. that of his letters will be dismissed 
discounted or watered down in the same way as thog 
with which he purports to deal. 

Perhaps, in the meantime, Mr. Lee might care 
reflect on the crudely material nature of the episo 

_ of the risen Christ inviting Thomas to finger the hol 
in His hands and put a hand into the opening left by 
the wound in His side.—Yours faithfully, 

RONALD BROWNRiIGg 
24 Folly Lane, St. Albans, Herts 


PULLMAN SERVICE 


Sir,—I am glad to know from Leslie Adrian’s artic 
in the Spectator of April 17 that his recent criticism; 
of the Pullman Car Company have had the effey 
of generally improving the service. However, bis 
comments on the dining cars of British Railway 
cause me to write on an even more important aspeq 
of this matter. 

As recently as last month I returned from New Yor 
on the Liberté, which lands passengers for England 
at Plymouth before proceeding to Le Havre. Som 
500 passengers, mainly American, disembarked to 
travel to London by special train of the Westen 
Region. 

The appointments of this train were very good, 
but the lunch served left much to be desired. Whilst 
British travellers were prepared for the standard of 
British Railways catering, I feel it was a severe shock 
to Americans who had so recently experienced the 
extremely high standard 6f French catering on the 
Liberté. The price of the indifferent meal was 15s. 6 
per head, and it consisted of soup, a small piece of 
turbot, very badly cooked loin of lamb (overcooked), 
and vegetables, followed by a Walls-type ice-cream 
and English cheese which, whilst good, were un 
appetisingly served; then coffee. 

On paper this may appear a satisfactory menu, 
cold meats being offered as an alternative to the joint 
(the only salad dressing available being of the bottled 
mayonnaise type), but a poor impression wa 
afforded the Americans who were also unable to 
obtain ice for their drinks. There was only a very 
limited amount of ice, which soon ran out. It did 
not seem that the dining car staff were trained to 
anticipate the needs of the Americans; for example, 
popular drinks in America are Dry Martini and 
Scotch or Bourbon ‘on the rocks,’ and bearing in 
mind that many of them had not been to England 
before, I should have thought the catering staff could 
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have done better than serve warm gin and Frenth/ 
or whisky to their customers, who often did ao) 
know exactly what to ask for.’ ; 
I venture to suggest that it would be an interest) 
ing experience for Leslie Adrian to join the train at) 
Plymouth as a first-class passenger when the Liberté | 
next docks, and form his own impression. | strongly | 
feel that the Americans’ first impression of England 
should be a good one. As it is, one hears in America, 
albeit exaggerated, bad reports of food in pe) 
outside the principal hotels in London, which mus} 
cause many Americans to visit the Continent 
preference to England. 
I have no knowledge of the Southampton boat) 
trains, but I can only hope, as this service is mort} 
frequently used than the Plymouth route, that the} 
general standard is higher.—Y ours faithfully, 
D. BABER 


The Pound, Alfold, Cranleigh, Surrey 


od 


STRAW FOR SILENCE 


Sir,—Strix and Straw—and a literary fragment from 
the past. On an evening in March, 1931, |! found | 
a pall of straw over the road outside Berkeley Court, 
Baker Street. I was told that it had been put dow! 
to quieten the last hours of Arnold Bennett, dying of | 
typhoid fever within the building. Afterwards I read 
that this is the last recorded occasion on which stra¥ | 
was used for this purpose in London. The following 
Sunday that prince of columnists Lord Castleros® § 
wrote in his paper :~‘] visited the great AB. A whit 
hand lay on the counterpane: but it was not the hand 


of Arnold Bennett.’—Your faithfully, ) 
JOHN NORIB 






Army and Navy Club, Pall Mali, SW1 
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anon Pasternak s Life 


By FRANK 


sco coop deal of Pasternak is now available in 
i the ai English, and it will be useful to start with a 
ywever, high Word about the contents of these books.* The 


n Railway4, Essay in A utobiography is a new work, not avail- 
rtant aul ab in Russian; it was first published, like Dr. 
Zhivago, by Feltrinelli. The Last Summer is a 
1 New Yor} feprint of George Reavey’s translation, published 
or England} garlier this year in the miscellany Noonday and 
avre. Som} reviewed here on January 30. Prose and Poems 
nbarked ts isa paperback and includes Safe Conduct, an 
he Worm atlier autobiography, in a translation by Beatrice 
very good) *ott, first published by Lindsay Drummond in 
red. Whilst | 1945; Alec Brown’s version of the same work was 
standard off published by Elek, and reviewed here, a few weeks 
evere shock} ago. Prose and Poems also includes the four 
rienced the} novelle of the Elek volume, and a selection of 
ring on the} poems translated by J. M. Cohen for another 
was 15.64) |indsay Drummond volume of 1945. Finally, 
all piece of} there is Gerd Ruge’s splendid pictorial biography, 


pipers translated from the German; this gives a detailed 
i : Sggpes : 
| were yp} 2ccount of Pasternak’s life with a great number 


of illustrations including many of the poet’s con- 
tory mena, | temporaries, and of the historical scene. The 
to the joint} outline of Pasternak’s life, until recently some- 
* the bottled} what obscure to the non-specialist, is now familiar, 
ession was} and is traced several times over in ‘these books. 
) unable ©) = The new autobiography, well produced in a 
only @ Ye) translation by Manya Harari, with ample annota- 





om, . tion and a first-rate biographical appendix, is 
ae pretty nearly indispensable. Pasternak wrote it as 
or example, ; , 


Aartini and? 2" troduction to a projected edition of his col- 
bearing al lected poems in the early days of the ‘thaw’ (1954), 

to England | though he may have made notes for it earlier, since 
z staff could) he refers to the death in 1938 of the philologist 
and French} Troubetskoy as ‘recent.’ As a whole, however, it 
en did a0) belongs to the period when he was working on Dr. 
, Zhivago, and is intended to supplement and cor- 

an interes) tect Safe Conduct (1931), a book he describes as 


o pp spoilt by its affected manner, the besetting sin 
’ : eal of those days.’ The new work attempts none of 


of England | those complex imaginative patterns which are the 
in America} 4m of the earlier book; the Symbolist ambition, 
in Britain,) "rum videre formas, has given way to a simpler 

which must? itention, rerum cognoscere causas. Pasternak re- 
ontinent @) peatedly condemns his earlier affectations, and he 
told Gerd Ruge that he was grateful to the Soviet 

mpton boil} Sate for converting him from ‘an esoteric poet, 


‘ice is more | . . ‘ .% ‘ ete 
ice 1s mM" | lost in fantasies and sensations,’ into a ‘realist, 
te, that the} h diew-<t i bee wev id 
ily though not a ‘socialist realist.. Very remarkably 


p. pases) ~Unintelligibly, indeed—he speaks of Dr. Zhivago 
4% ‘a simple document, understandable to all,’ 
and compares it to Uncle Tom's Cabin. The truth 

, ‘father that Pasternak is talking about himself 
| When he says of Yury Zhivago that it was ‘the 
gment from) dteam of his life to write with an originality so 

31, 1 found) covert. so discreet, as to be outwardly unrecognis- 

celey Cour) able in its disguise of current, customary forms 

n put dome of speech.” That remark explains the change in 

es dys ismanner between the early stories and the great 

yards I rea ‘ 

eS C=" 

1e following) .. AN Essay IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. With an Introduc- 

Castleros® xe by Edward Crankshaw. (Collins and Harvill 
.B. A while} » °° 15s.) THe Last Summer. (Peter Owen, 12s. 6d.) 

he hand) . SE AND Poems. Edited by Stefan Schimanski, with 
not t Pisnatroduction by J. M. emg -. 6s.) 

BL NAK: A PICTORI IOGRAPHY, By Gerd Ruge. 

joHN NORIP) (Thames and Hudsom 58) ne : 
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novel. As for the two autobiographies, the first is 
a conscious work of art, the second is more simply 
intended as an account of events and causes. 

Life, however, imitates art, and imposes signifi- 
cant patterns. Thus Pasternak isolates the precise 
moment at which his early childhood ended, on 
an evening when there was music downstairs, and 
Tolstoy was a guest; and later he delivered his 
important, but lost, lecture on ‘Symbolism and 
Immortality’ on the day Tolstoy died in the station 
at Astapovo. Thus, by chance as well as by choice, 
Tolstoy is part of the fabric of Pasternak’s life. 
And there are other, more sinister patterns, pat- 
terns of suicide and loss. Suicide seemed almost 
normal for Russian writers: Yesenin, a poet with 
whom Pasternak had much sympathy—a most 
engaging figure, who married his ‘Firebird, 
Isadora Duncan—cut his wrists at thirty; 
Mayakovsky, the strongest link between poetry 
and revolution, shot himself at thirty-seven (‘the 
boat of love has crashed on the rocks of everyday 
life’); Tsvetayeva, whom Pasternak regards as a 
very great poet, returned from a long exile in Paris 
to face a series Of disasters that culminated in her 
suicide in the early days of the war: Yashvili, a 
Georgian poet who helped Pasternak at a time 
of personal trouble, killed himself at forty-two: 
and, to complete a pattern, Fadeyev, the favourite 
of Stalin and Zhdanov, took his life in 1956, after 
bitter criticism from his fellow-writers during the 
‘thaw.’ It is characteristic of Pasternak that in his 
meditation on the peculiar agony of these suicides 
he does not exclude Fadeyev, whom he had no 
reason to love: they all invite compassion. The 
artist has a duty ‘not to distort the living voice of 
life’; whether he succeeds or fails in this his calling 
is likely to be a dangerous one. All this makes it 
much easier to understand why, at the time of 
the Nobel Prize crisis, precautions were taken 
against Pasternak’s own suicide. 

The pattern of loss in Pasternak’s life is ulti- 
mately religious. He has lost many of his works— 
a volume of verse, a novel, the early lecture men- 
tioned above—in various circumstances of war 
and peace. Of these he says he regrets nothing 
written before 1940; since it was all flawed, com- 
posed in ‘disintegrating forms.’ But he refuses to 
lament even the successful work he has lost; ‘it is 
more important . . . to lose than to acquire.’ Of 
one book only does he speak with pride: Dr. 
Zhivago ‘is the only work of which I am not 
ashamed and for which I take full responsibility.’ 
Yet he was prepared to see it expurgated, and even 
to suppress it altogether. 

All this may help to explain his attitude to 
authority. As an artist he is as unpolitical as a 
man can be, but some actions inevitably have a 
political sense. They are not intended in this 
sense, and sO may appear inconsistent. Thus his 
reaction to the attack on Zhivago was, finally, to 
withdraw; yet in another crisis he was positively 
heroic, for nothing less can be said of his refusal 
to sign, at the instance of Stalin, a document 
approving the execution of Tukhachevsky. These 
acts are consistent with each other only from 
Pasternak’s point of view. When Brecht insisted 
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that only Pasternak should translate his speech of 
thanks for the Stalin Prize, the poet complied with 
the air of one rendering Cesar his due; but when 
Cesar suggested that he might leave Russia, he 
was quick to reply civis Romanus sum. He cannot 
identify Russia with the government of the day. 
The Revolution, he said, ‘broke out willy-nilly, 
like a breath that’s been held too long’; but in 
denying that ‘everyone’s life existed in its own 
right’ it was false, at any rate temporarily, and 
the artist's whole truth is the norm by which such 
falsity is known. Political fluctuations are not 
‘events in the realm of conscience.’ In Pasternak, 
humility and aloofness, resistance and compliance, 
are aspects of the same integrity. 

The new autobiography tells us more about 
Pasternak’s debts to Scriabin, Rilke and others, 
but is most illuminating on Tolstoy, as in this 
passage: “Throughout his life he could always 
look at an event and see the whole of it, in the 
isolated, self-contained finality of its moment . . . 
see it as the rest of us can only see on rare occa- 
sions, in childhood, or at the crest of happiness 
which renews the world, or in the joy of some 
great spiritual victory. . . . The genuineness of 
his vision is so outside our normal habits that it 
may strike us as strange. But he did not look for 
this strangeness. . . .. The whole of this fine pas- 
sage is central to an understanding of Pasternak 
as an artist. He was, of course, ‘lucky’ to be so close 
to Tolstoy, lucky to enjoy in his youth the daily 
intercourse of other distinguished artists and philo- 
sophers. He was lucky to find himself starting work 
in an atmosphere of fruitful experiment, when 
modern literature was being created. His lecture 
of 1910, on ‘Symbolism and Immortality, well 
illustrates his special historical position. It proposed 
a theory that was in the air at the time, of a com- 
mon racial consciousness, a ‘universal area of the 
soul’ like Yeats’s Great Memory, to which all art, 
regarded as essentially symbolic, appeals without 
the intervention of intellect; an important idea for 
modern art. After the lecture he rushed to 
Astapovo, where Tolstoy, who had understood 
and practised this art as no other, had died. Not 
long after that Pasternak was in Marburg, at the 
only school of philosophy where esthetics could 
grow to this view of art. 

‘Lucky’ is of course a preposterous word to use: 
Zhivago is not lucky. Like Tolstoy Pasternak and 
his hero must forego partiality and expediency in 
their pursuit of the whole; ‘the communion be- 
tween mortals is immortal, and the whole of life 
is symbolic because the whole of it has meaning.’ 
This involves, quite incidentally, the condemna- 
tion of all that is partial and mechanical, such as 
State Socialism. Zhivago cannot see why he is 
applauded as a diagnostician (whose power—a 
Tolstoyan power—is ‘the immediate grasp of the 
situation as a whole’) and condemned as ‘obscur- 
antist’ when he applies the same power to life at 
large: This is what Pasternak does in his novel, 
and thus he enlarges our experience of the truth. 
He complains with justice that his novel is being 
read only partially in the West; but on his view of 
history this is only a temporary aberration, and 
one can only hope he is right. 


The Picture Nail 


I brought a Death of Nelson home, where I 
Hung it, by inadvertence, ona fly. 
Down crashed the heavy frame, off the fly flew, 
And how my curses rang! Frankly, I own 
Toa sad lack of humour when alone— 
Like you, by God, and you, and even you! 


ROBERT GRAVES 
© 1959 
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WAR AND THE 
SOVIET UNION 
H. S. Dinerstein 


The advent of nuclear weapons has 
caused the great powers to re-examine 
their fundamental ideas about warfare, 
but in the Soviet Union this re-ex- 
amination was not begun until after 
Stalin’s death. Brilliantly researched 
and documented, this book analyses the 
military and political consequences of 
the change in Russian strategic thinking. 
Ready iate May 37s. 6d. net 


THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF IRAQ 
Fahim Qubain 


The military coup of July, 1958, focused 
international attention on Iraq but, de- 
spite the change of régime, her basic 
problems of development remain the 
same. Dr. Qubain provides an objective 
study of the difficulties involved in the 
transformation of a static rural society 
into a dynamic urban one, and examines 
the underlying socio-economic pro- 
blems. 355. net 


THE GREAT ARMS RACE 
Hanson W. Baldwin 


A comparison of U.S. and Soviet Power 

today. 

*,.. imparts a note of extreme urgency.” 
—International Affairs 

“...a remarkably concise and informa- 

tive report on the armament race.” 

—Journal of the Royal United Services 

Institute 
“... Mr. Baldwin puts his finger on the 


cardinal weakness.” —Sunday Times 
15s. net 


COMMUNISM IN 


GUATEMALA: 1944-1954 
R. M. Schneider 


This study deals with the subversion of 
the nationalist revolution of 1944 in 
Guatemala by the Communists. How 
and why were they able to turn a popular 
movement to their own advantage? 
What led to the overthrow of their 
régime in July, 1954? Is this a blue- 
print of the Communist political 
method? Ready late May About 35s. net 


THE MILITARY AND 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
OF OUR TIME 


Fritz Sternberg 


The author of Socialism and Capitalism 
on Trial examines the paradox of achiev- 
ing revolutionary advances in military 
techniques in peacetime and shows that 
the application of such techniques to 
industry has touched off a second 
industrial revolution. Ready early June 
35s. net 


ATLANTIC BOOKS 


Distributed by STEVENS & SONS 
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A Loss of Husbands 


Bess of Hardwick. By Ethel Carleton Williams. 
(Longmans, 25s.) 

BESS OF HARDWICK was a self-made woman. She 
made herself in the only way possible for a woman 
in the sixteenth century—by marriage. Born the 
third daughter of a small landowner, she married 
first a neighbouring gentleman, then a knight, 
then a courtier, and finally one of the richest earls 
in England. Her first husband died after a few 
months; her second lived ten years; her third six. 
We are toid of Mr. Emmanuel Badd in the seven- 
teenth century, who ‘by God's blessing and the 
loss of five wives grew very rich.’ Bess of Hard- 
wick did very well by the loss of her first three 
husbands. When at the age of forty-eight she 
received proposals from the great Earl of Shrews- 
bury she was able to drive a hard bargain. But 
then, just when the country girl seemed to have 
made good, her luck changed. 

At first all went well. In 1569 Shrewsbury 
became custodian of Mary Queen of Scots, who 
had fied to England. Bess and Mary worked 
tapestries together. By a tremendous coup she 
married her second daughter to the Earl of Len- 
nox; their daughter, Arabella Stuart, stood third 
in the succession to Elizabeth. After Mary’s 
execution there was always the hope that Eliza- 
beth could be persuaded to exclude James and 
accept Arabella as her heiress. Bess fought hard 
and long for a crown in her family. She lived to be 
eighty-seven. Her latter years were filled with 
disputes over property with her husband, who 
lived too long, was very mean, and had been 
reduced to comparative poverty by the expense 
of maintaining the Queen of Scots. Bess quarrelled 
with her eldest son, and even with Arabella. Suc- 
cess turned to dust and ashes, in the approved 
moral way. The Countess consoled herself with 
building Chatsworth and Hardwick Hall, checking 
the accounts herself every fortnight. 

Miss Williams’s book is scholarly and agree- 
ably written. If she tries to make her heroine 
appear less disagreeable than she was, this is a 
venial sin in a biographer. It was of Bess that a 
Bishop wrote : ‘If shrewdness or sharpness may be 
a just cause of separation betwixt man and wife, 
I think few men in England would keep their 
wives long.’ It may well be that the grasping and 
quarrelsome meanness for which Bess is famous 
were, with the Earl of Shrewsbury, the price she 
paid for success. She seems to have been genuinely 
fond of her first three, humbler, husbands. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Off-White Goddess 


The Cult of the Mother-Goddess. By E. O. 
James. (Thames and Hudson, 35s.) 


Tuts might rate as a supplementary volume to 
The Golden Bough. Where Frazer implied that 
the risen Christ was a close kinsman to Tammuz, 
Attis, Adonis and Osiris, Professor James is con- 
cerned with the origins of Mariolatry in the cults 
of Ishtar, Isis, Artemis and other ancient god- 
desses: even the Willendorf Venus is brought 
into the scheme. As long as they keep their facts 
and theories separate, field-working archeologists 
are clearly entitled to interpret their findings in 
any way they choose, but when a distinguished 
stay-at-home academic makes a learned recension 
of a multiple series of such guesses and strings 
them all together into an historical sequence the 
result gives an undeserved air of authority to 
what is in fact pure speculation. Professor James 
is scrupulous in citing his sources and in stressing 
the ambiguity of his evidence, but at every step 
he resolves the puzzles he has raised by a kind of 
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double bluff. He first suggests that ‘it is by ng 
means unlikely that’ such-and-such is the sojy, 
tion, and then follows this up with ‘if this om, 
jecture is correct it is probable that . . .” By such 
means almost any kind of evidence could be may 
to fit almost any kind of theory. The author thin 
that the ‘life-producing mother’ is a_persistey 
aspect of deity. Originally she was worshipped j 
isolation because men were ignorant of the ma 
role in procreation. Later, at a pastoral phase j 
social evolution, ‘the Mother-Goddess wa 
assigned a male partner either in the capacity 
son and lover or of brother and husband,’ by 
always ‘the male deity remained the seconday 
figure in the cultus.’ On this premise all Indo 
European goddesses from Paleolithic times unil 
the present day fit into a single pattern. 

It may be so, but perhaps if we had more faci 
the common elements would disappear or tak 
on a different shape. Personally I find guesswor 
is more fun when less inhibited. Graves’s White 
Goddess is too much of a poet's dream to fal 
within the ambit of Professor James's careful 
scholarship, but she was a much more beguiling 
character than the lady we encounter here. 

EDMUND LEACH 













Barking White 


Down Second Avenue. By Ezekiel Mphahlel. 
(Faber, 18s.) 
Down Second Avenue is the autobiography of a 
African intellectual, who grew up in one of 
the hideous ‘locations’ outside Pretoria. Mr. 
Mphahlele’s mother worked as a domestic ral 
for a white household in the town; his aunt and 
grandmother were washerwomen, and his aun 
brewed illicit beer on the side; the young boy hai 
the duty of collecting the weekly bundles af 
washing from the white families who employed 
his aunt. For the rest of the time he went to: 
primitive and overcrowded school, ran in the 
streets, searched for food in rubbish dumps, an/ 
‘used to pick up any piece of printed paper to 
read, whatever it was. It became a mania will 
me .._ I read and read, till it hurt.” As a result 
of this ‘mania,’ and the encouragement and self- 
sacrifice of his family, and in spite of the poverty, 
squalor and disruption of location-life, he wa‘ 
eventually able to take his teacher's certificate a 
a training college, and then one university degret, 
a second, a third. Because of his activities 
opposition to the notorious Bantu Education Ac, 
Mr. Mphahlele was dismissed by the government 
from his position as a teacher; he has now left 
South Africa, and is teaching again, in Nigeria. 
The best things in the book are those which 
are most simply and straightforwardly described | 





elsewhere, for all the casual slanginess of h 
style, Mr. Mphahlele’s writing is not without '® 
affectations, which blur and obscure some of the 
people and events he is trying to present. Bul 
when Mr. Mphahlele does succeed in telling 
directly what it is like to grow up a black child 
and to be a black man in South Africa, one can0o 
but be moved by the bitterness of his subject 
matter and the calmness of his manner 
Parks were foreign places to us, and so ¥ 
loved to stand with our faces pressed agaitls 
the wire fence, to, admire and envy the whilt 
children playing on swings and ‘horses.’ To ws 
they were performing a feat, and we vile 
shouted to congratulate them on their ante 
When we were barked away by the white cal 
taker, I hated him, and hated the children. 
envied them. . 5 
The humour and frankness of such a passage 
that of a man who has managed to achieve an 
inward triumph over a nation of barking whites. 
DAN JACO 
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Musical Minds 


Conversations with Igor Stravinsky. By Igor 
Stravinsky and Robert Craft. (Faber, 21s.) 
Moving into Aquarius. By Michael Tippett. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 18s.) 

THERE is a popular superstition, in part a legacy 
of romanticism, that composers are—and 
perhaps even ought to be—dunderheads outside 
the province of their own relatively hermetic art. 
Yet however ‘hermetic’ the language of tones may 
be compared with the normal, verbal means of 
communication it is still a means of communica- 
tion: which has, moreover, frequently functioned 
in harness with other means (verbal, dramatic, 
visual). Most great European composers thought 
much and deeply about people, love, suffering, 
death; and about esthetic theory: (even if they 
didn’t call it such) in so far as it impinged on 
these elementals. It would have been odd if they 
hadn't: for composers are human beings and 
their creativity is their humanity, which can 
hardly be segregated from the exercise of thought. 

In the twentieth century, of course, art has 
become more specialised, perhaps less directly 
related to ‘life.’ Yet the great central figures ‘n 
twentieth-century music—Schoenberg. Hinde- 
mith, Stravinsky and Barték—have all thought 
and written about the philosophical and 
psychological bases of their art; and with them 
(as with Mozart's letters or Wagner's shelf-ful of 
egocentric musings). thinking is inseparable from 
creative practice. Their thinking, indeed, is as 
much intuition as intellectual enquiry. Some of 
Stravinsky’s opinions are intellectually prepos- 
terous; all of them are imaginatively illuminating. 
For instance, in his Harvard lectures, The Poetics 
of Music, Stravinsky almost gives the impression 
that Wagner is not so much a force in European 
history as a fiend who deliberately wrote his nasty 


music out of personal spite—in order to annoy 
Stravinsky. Yet there are historical as well as 
personal reasons for this emotional anti- 
emotionalism; and they help us to understand 
not only Stravinsky, but also twentieth-century 
music—or the twentieth century—in general. 

In conversation, talking, as it were, off the cuff, 
Stravinsky does not find such extravagance neces- 
sary. It is interesting that his comments are no- 
where more generally revealing than when he is 
concerned with the particularities of technique, 
which doesn’t exist apart from what it does 
(‘Technique has to be of something . . . up toa 
point technique and talent are the same’). At the 
same time the percipience of Stravinsky's com- 
ments on his art cannot be separated from his 
acute awareness of people and circumstance; and 
this suggests that, although Stravinsky has so often 
protested that music can ‘express’ nothing but 
itself, the essence of his approach is that the 
language of music is itself an aspect of ‘life.’ His 
mind, as revealed in these conversations, has a 
wonderful resilience, an edge on which one can 
sharpen one’s own mind. His youthful responsive- 
ness to the most progressive developments in the 
art of our time is at once spiritually generous 
and morally tough (‘No good musical composi- 
tion could be merely experimental; it is music or 
it isn’t’). To read this book—which brings us into 
contact with a character as impressive as, but 
much more lovable than, perhaps, we expected— 
is a delight and a privilege. 

Stravinsky usually starts from the sound and 
‘feel’ of musical experience and then relates it to 
the world outside. Michael Tippett seems, super- 
ficially, to be concerned with almost everything 
except music: yet sees everything in relation to 
his own compositional problems. In his radio 
talks, here assembled in book form, he thinks- 
feels aloud. Everything he has to say is concerned 
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with the problem of artistic communication in a 
world dominated by mechanistic techniques, by 
quantitative rather than qualitative measure- 
ment. He writes from his awareness of paradox: 
from the realisation that he expends so much 
self-conscious ratiocination in insisting on the 
necessity for being unselfconscious. There is a 
dichotomy between Tippett’s argumentation and 
his desire to make his susie as instinctively vital, 
as potently creative, as fundamentally simple 
(whatever the surface complexity) as he can: 
and the strain comes out in the music. Yet this 
dichotomy has probably always existed, in 
Europe, since the Renaissance; the difference 
between past and present is one of degree, not 
kind. Byrd and Bach were concerned with 
tensions between spiritual and material doctrine, 
Mozart with Freemasonry, Beethoven with 
Revolution and indirectly with Kantian meta- 
physics, Wagner with the nature of myth. Tippett 
would not claim, of course, to work at their level. 
Yet it is natural enough that, living in a world 
that knows so much about so much, he should be 
preoccupied not merely with Schoenberg and 
Stravinsky, but also with Jung, Freud, Marx, 
Yeats, Eliot, Brecht, Hitler and Chaplin: as well 
as with the still vital creativities of the past. 

We should not deplore his eclecticism, nor 
regret that his ideas are seldom systematically 
developed. We should be grateful that a com- 
poser admits that the multiplicity of ‘information’ 
is, in the twentieth century, inescapable: while 
seeing that information as significant only in the 
light of the informing and informed sensibility. 
All Tippett’s essays centre round a belief that 
artistic creation is the most important human 
activity, especially today: because in ordering 
experience and in celebrating life it tells us what, 
among the welter of information, really matters. 

WILFRID MELLERS 
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Simone de Beauvoir 


MEMOIRS OF A DUTIFUL DAUGHTER 
James Kirkup’s translation of this magnificent auto- 
biography, perhaps the best book Mlle de Beauvoir has 
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NEXT FRIDAY 


novel, 
not surprising ; 


ever written, is a triumph. Book Society Recommends. are. 
(Published with Weide nfeld and Nicolson.) 30/- 
JUST OUT 


Whom the Gods Love 


MARIA BROWNE. A twenty-year-old girl’s first 
set in Nero’s Rome. The gaiety and vitality are 
the scholarship and imaginative power 


15/- 
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Modigliani: Man and Myth 


JEANNE MODIGLIANI. The painter’s daughter has 
written a ‘valuable and admirably objective study ... 
an indispensable book.’ The Times. Illustrated with 100 
reproductions in colour and monochrome. 55/- 


The Search for Captain Slocum 


WALTER M. TELLER. ‘A story that is moving, tragic 
and crowded with incident . . . a rich character study.’ 
The Scotsman. ‘An enthralling biography.’ Evening 
Standard. Illustrated 21/- 


Emanuel Lasker: The Life 
of a Chess Master 


J. HANNAK. ‘I welcome this book.’ GERALD 
ABRAHAMS, New Statesman. ‘A “must” for the chess 
lover.’ Notts. Guard. Journal. 100 annotated games. 25/- 


The Ruined Boys 


ROY FULLER. ‘Excellent novel.’ joHN CONNELL, Ep. 
News. ‘A wholly satisfying experience.’— Yorkshire 
Post. Book Society Recommends, 2nd impression. _15/- 


Miguel Street 


V. S. NAIPAUL. ‘A Thurber from Trinidad.’ News 
Chronicle. “Fresh and original talent . . . a particular 
delight is the dialogue.’—The Times Lit. Supp. 15/- 


At Fever Pitch 


DAVID CAUTE. ‘I bless the name of Caute for this 
generous first offering.’—sIMON RAVEN, Spectator. 
2nd impression. 16/- 


The Hours after Midnight 


JOSEPH HAYES. ‘A kidnapping thriller by a master 
of suspense.’"—(The Star) as Mr. Hayes has already 
proved himself to be with The Desperate Hours. 10/6 
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Partie de Campagne 


The Lost Domain (Le Grand Meaulines). By Alain- 
Fournier. Translated by Frank Davison. (The 
World's Classics, O.U.P., 7s.) 

ALAIN-FourNIER belonged to the last school of 

writers to be haunted by the countryside; few of 

them survived the First World War. How are we 
to take today the one novel he completed? It has 
become a children’s classic, and given a literary 
legend to the Sologne. Yet its faded themes—the 
quest, the haunted landscape and pale princesses 
lointaines—are not quite ingenuous; they owe 
something to the pastiche of the Diaghilev era. 

At the same time, it is a lucid and detached piece 

of autobiography which uses its romantic conven- 

tions as foils to real experience. 

Augustin Meaulnes, playing truant from school, 
stumbles upon a féte in a half-ruined chateau full 
of children. The féte, dream-like in its improbabili- 
ties and sharpness of detail, marks the beginning 
of the search for each other in the real world 
by Meaulnes and Yvonne de Galais. At one 
‘level this is a romantic quest in a beautifully 
defined setting of village life and a tightly knit, 
almost archaic society. At another, it is as obses- 
sive and guilt-laden as any adolescent fantasy 
in the age of anxiety. The mysterious féte is 
echoed later in a picnic on the banks of the Cher, 
and Meaulnes meets Yvonne again—the scene is 
banal and explanations are in the air, yet the 
enchantment never quite disappears. The dreams 
of adolescence are realised so objectively in the 
story that they stand up to any amount of daylight. 

The Never Never Land enters a little into 
Meaulnes’s vision of happiness, and a touch of 
Stevenson into the subsequent adventures—the 
pistol shot that ends the féte, the strolling-players 
who disrupt the life of the village, the fight in the 
back streets and the journeys in the wastes of the 


The 
True Voice 


GERDA CHARLES 


‘A very remarkable and almost dauntingly truthful 
novel.” PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON (N. STATESMAN) 





‘Different worlds emerge and contrast with clarity 
and a shrewd appraisal . . . a substantial talent.’ 
HILARY SETON (THE SUNDAY TIMES) 


‘Great skill; she is as intelligent as she is sincere, 
and we shal! hear more of her.” KENNETH YOUNG 
(D. TELEGRAPH) 18s 


King 
* of the Mountain 


GEORGE GARRETT 


‘Stories remarkable for their diversity and filled 
with vividly drawn characters.” OXFORD MAIL 


“Mr. Garrett has set a scene so sharply that there 
is always a sense of a moment of revelation.’ TIME 
& TIDE 15s 


and of course 


FRANK BAINES’s IN DEEP 21s 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


Sologne. But there is an undercurrent of serious- 
ness which makes any English counterpart look 
rather prim. What is so likeable is a tough and 
whole-hearted quality about Meaulnes’s quest; 
for all its intense romanticism it is a commitment 
to life which can be taken seriously. 

The story has a skilful opening in the curious 
series of events that connect the féte with ordinary 
life in the village of Sainte-Agathe. It ends with 
a certain amount of subterfuge, as the adolescents 
grow up and the conventions of the quest begin to 
look evasive. Alain-Fournier is always in danger 
of being trapped into falsity by his story, and 
nearly always is rescued by his steady realistic 
vision. It is this, rather than the charm of the 
story, that betrays a genuine and original talent. 
He looks steadily at peasant life in the Sologne, the 
dusty schoolroom or a village pierrot show, and 
uses them to evoke the emotions of adolescence 
with wonderful directness. And his feeling for life 
finds images close at times to those of symbolist 
poetry—like the young pierrot: 

Each time he fell he gave a little cry, never 
quite the same one but always a piteous little 
cry in which distress and complacency were 
balanced. The climax was reached when, from a 
scaffolding of chairs, he tumbled slowly from a 
great height, uttering a long-drawn-out wail of 
mingled triumph and despair that drew cries of 
fright from the women. 

ROBERT TAUBMAN 


Absent Friends 


The Life of Sir Alexander Fleming. By André 
Maurois. Translated by Gerard Hopkins. 
(Cape, 25s.) 

Tue historian of science, like any other, can either 

be a hedgehog or a fox. Impressed by the role of 

personal free will he is likely to promote individual 
genius to the helm of scientific progress. On the 
other hand, he may prefer to regard achievements 
in this field as the chancy outcome of numerous 
intellectual efforts. However, when a discovery 
suddenly brings astounding benefits to millions 

it is hard to direct gratitude to anything but a 

human hero. The story of antibiotics illustrates 

this nicely. 

Of the drugs responsible for the great revolution 
in medicine the antibiotics are the most astonish- 
ing in potency and range. Serum therapy, origin- 
ated by von Behring in 1890, countered only those 
microbes against which the anti-sera had specifi- 
cally and laboriously been prepared. There were 
often alarming side effects to its use, as there were 
to the other drugs being developed under the 
impetus of Ehrlich’s brilliant work. In the public 
mind at least, and one feels in M. Maurois’s also, 
the revolutionary effectiveness of penicillin is 
matched only by the drama of its discovery by 
Alexander Fleming, a bacteriologist working in 
1929 in the laboratory of Almroth Wright. Most 
people are familiar with the story of the bacterial 
culture happily contaminated by a fungal spore 
floating in from Praed Street. Fleming noticed the 
way in which bacteria growing around the penicil- 
lium colonies were being dissolved by a substance 
diffusing from the fungus. 

Maurois indicates that similar phenomena had 
been noted long before Fleming by Lister and 
Pasteur, both of whom foresaw the therapeutic 
possibilities. Further observations were made on 
the subject by Babés, who deduced that a definite 
chemical substance was responsible for the 
observed phenomena. In 1887 Garré introduced 
an assay technique very similar to that used later 
by Fleming as a means of estimating the anti- 
bacterial strength of a culture. Other workers in 
the Twenties deliberately cultivated fungi to 
observe their antibiotic properties and until 
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Domagk’s discovery of the sulphonamides swept 
the boards in 1936, a feeble antibiotic called 
Pyocyanase was actually on sale in Germany, 
Fleming’s discovery must be seen in the context 
of this previous work, and it is rather hard to 
understand the awed enthusiasm of M. Maurois’s 
biography, in which, one feels, he has elided the 
stature of discovery and discoverer. For the story 
of penicillin is perhaps, more than most, the story 
of chance and collaboration yielding a result 
which somewhat dwarfed its authors. Fleming was 
a first-class bacteriologist who thoroughly realised 
the implications of his observation with the con- 
taminated plate. He performed a series of careful 
experiments which amply confirmed his hunch 
though he was unable, with his associates, to 
extract the active principle in therapeutically 
effective concentration. It was not until 1939 that 
the Oxford team under Florey succeeded in com- 
pleting the chain of events. Though M. Maurois 
acknowledges this sequence he still. fails to 
put Fleming in his correct perspective. He treats 
him instead with a mawkish reverence that turns 
what might have been an interesting biography 
into a dull rigmarole—sheer obituary. 

JONATHAN MILLER 


Art’s Sake 


The International Law of Art. By Barnett 

Hollander. (Bowes and Bowes, 63s.) 
No legal work on art exists, apparently. Mr. 
Hollander, a native of England but a member of 
the New York Bar, has filled up the gap with a 
book which deals with all the legal aspects of 
pictorial art, except obscenity. His material is 
taken chiefly from American, English and French 
jurisprudence, and its range is vast. Of par- 
ticular interest are the differing attitudes of the 
two main systems to artists’ rights—the Anglo- 
Saxons thinking in terms of property, contract 
and trust, and the Continentals in terms of ‘moral 
rights’—with, however, not dissimilar results, 
though an English judge would never speak of an 
artist’s uncompleted picture in the sort of lan- 
guage used by a French Court in the Rouault 
case: ‘As if it did not exist, as.if it had remained 
in the brain which conceived it—a conversation 
by the author with himself, the very sanctuary of 
his conscience.’ This moral right has, inciden- 
tally, been vindicated in the final round of the 
Bonnard case, after the book was written. 
The un-comparative lawyer will find references 
conveniently assembled to all those engaging law- 
suits, both the ones which happened (Whistler 
against Ruskin) and the ones which might have 
(Augustus John against Lord Leverhulme) where 
the artists’ highly imperfect appreciation of law 
is matched by the lawyers’ grotesque appreciation 
of art—the latter fairly illustrated here by Mr. 
Justice Darling’s idiotic interruptions in an action 
involving a pseudo-Romney, described however 
as a brilliant display of wit. 

The defects in Mr. Hollander’s work are two: 
the prose is sludge-like and almost unreadable; 
and so far as English law at least is concerned, it 
lacks precision. Mr. Hollander does not mention 
the recent leading case of Leaf v. International 
Galleries (1950), which tells you what happens 
when the Constable you bought turns out, after 
five years, to be by somebody else; he cannot find 
an English case of ‘puffing’ at auctions; he says | 
that copyright subsists for fifty years but omits t0 
say fifty years from what. What is needed, of 
course, is a great nineteenth-century work which 
would now be in its 34th Edition, like Archbold’s 
Criminal Pleading. Autre temps, autre mores, % 


Mr. Hollander beautifully phrases it. 
ROBERT LINDLEY 
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JAY 
WILLIAMS 


SOLOMON 
AND SHEBA 


A. magnificent historical novel. “Clear, vivid scene- 
painting . . . an exciting tale of intrigues and murder 
plots.” —MARGARET IRWIN 135. 6d. 


ROGER EDDY 
A FAMILY AFFAIR 


His immensely entertaining novel of “marrying where 
money is”. “An enchanting book, compellingly 
readable.”—ANGELA MILNE (Sketch) 16s. 


CATHERINE 
COOKSON 
SLINKY JANE 


Shrewd and comic, Slinky Jane is an altogether 
irresistible novel of the North Country by the author 
of A Grand Man and Rooney. 13s. 6d. 













































HACDOVALD 








Particularly for the 
amateur, this book will 
provide a helpful and 
constructive approach to 
portrait painting in a 
most objective way. With 
particular emphasis on 
construction, the author 
discusses every aspect of 
the subject. There are 
many colour and _half- 
tone illustrations, which 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
IV OILS 


with a constructive method of 
drawing the head and neck 





by HERBERT 


HOLT will reduce the disappoint- 
ments and frustrations so 
often experienced by the 

e*eeee*elfeee amateur. 


; From booksellers 30/- net 
PITMAN 

















OBERAMMERGAU 1960 
PASSION PLAY 


During your 1960 summer holiday a visit to the Passion Play can 
easily be included. It is important to reserve your seat NOW. 
Detailed holiday arrangements need not be made now—just fix the 
date of your visit; a deposit of 2 guineas secures your admission to 
the play. 

Direct services from London, Midlands, North of England and Dublin. 


Write, call or *phone for full details, 
AUSTRIA TRAVEL AGENCY LTD. 
90 Shaftesbury Ave., London W.!. Telephone GERrard 9101 
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PORT ELIZABETH: “One 
of the most perfect of human 
beings, who has given her 
name to the town below”. So 
on the stone pyramid erected 
above the harbour in memory 
of his wife by Sir Rufane 
Donkin, the virtual founder of 
Port Elizabeth. 

It was in 1820 that 4,000 British emigrants 
were landed in Algoa Bay and set to 
work to build themselves homes and shops 
under Sir Rufane’s watchful eye. From 
that small beginning has grown the 
modern Port Elizabeth, third largest port 
in South Africa, second city of Cape 
Province and one of the busiest industrial 
centres in the Union. Today it stretches 
for ten miles along the shores of Algoa 
Bay and its population has increased to 
almost 250,000: one feels that Sir Rufane 
and his lady would be well content with 
the outcome of their labours. 

The Bank’s ties with the Cape go 
back to 1838. Today over 200 offices 
throughout the Province keep us in 
constant touch with the latest local 
commercial developments. Business 
men who wish to benefit from this 
knowledge are invited to get in touch 
with our Intelligence Department, 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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What For 


Slaves Uwaware? A Mid-Century View of Applied 
Science. By Magnus Pyke. (John Murray, 
16s.) 


Tue rather hectic title of this book is not jus- 
tified by its contents; nor is the dust-jacket, which 
on the front shows a somnambulist-looking 
couple hedged in with modern gadgets, and on 
the spine a stunned citizen chained to a metal 
ball. Dr. Pyke does not in fact suggest that we 
are being enslaved by technological advance; he 
merely discusses in a chatty and unassertive 
manner the nature of this advance, and en- 
courages us to ask about its purposes. ‘What is 
science for?’ is his question, a question he is as 
much concerned to make us ask as he is to answer 
it himself. His own answer is, roughly, that 
pure science .is for truth and applied science for 
comfort, and that it is an open question how 
much comfort is needed for the good life, which 
is what everything should be for. 

This is hardly an exciting answer, and Dr. 
Pyke’s method of getting to it does not make 
for an exciting book. His discussion ranges in an 
unexacting manner over such topics as the nature 
of science, the history of some present scientific 
and industrial advances and the needs of scien- 
tific education. He raises some interesting ques- 
tions, concerning, for instance, the different types 
of ‘scientist’ needed in an industrial society, and 
their different levels of training, something which 
in the clamour for ‘more scientists’ is not enough 
discussed. Here Dr. Pyke makes the good point 
that we may be obsessed by a feeling that we need 
graduate scientists when we are concerned with 
jobs which can be done by less qualified persons. 
He has other sensible things to say on such prob- 
lems; and few will disagree with his general view 
that we should not inertly take for granted the 





‘One of the __ 
great biographies’ * 


ORDE WINGATE 


Christopher Sykes 
‘Remarkably written, fascinating.” 

SIR FITZROY MACLEAN, DAILY TELEGRAPH 
‘Brilliant portrait.’ 

' MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

‘Wonderful story.’ opserver 
‘Masterpiece.’ must. Lonvon News 
*To call this book masterly is to under- 
praise it.’ PETER FLEMING, LISTENER 
*PUNCH 35s 


Dark Pilgrim 
FRANS VENTER 


‘Admirable . . . it has tragic stature.’ J 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
‘A_moving, tragic, noble novel... 
striking pictures of the life and 
thoughts of coloured people in a 
white man’s world.’ oxrorp Mam 15s 


Fish and Fisheries 


SIR ALISTER HARDY 

Part Two of The Open Sea ‘will surely 

rank as one of the world’s scientific 

masterpieces . . . a superb writer’. 
LEO WALMSLEY, YORKSHIRE POST 

New Naturalist Series 30s 





desirability of unlimited technical progress, but 
should ask whether we really want all these 
devices, and what for. 

In saying, however, that technology should not 
be allowed to dictate our values to us, Dr. Pyke 
over-estimates the extent to which technology or 
‘science’ can dictate any values at all, and by do- 
ing so he accepts too much from the people he 
is out to attack. He often writes as though science 
did, by its very nature, inculcate certain values— 
values of ruthless efficiency; thus he seems to 
think that a purely ‘scientific’ approach to popula- 
tion problems would necessarily involve a Brave 
New World brand of eugenics. This is a muddle, 
and one which Dr. Pyke from his side of the 
field should be exposing rather than inculcating. 
Science in itself can advise us neither to pursue 
such policies nor to refrain from them; it can 
only predict the results of doing the one or the 
other. It is up to us, and not to science, to decide 
which we want. Part of the time Dr. Pyke seems 
to be on to this point, but he skids off it, and so 
avoids the harder task of considering the econo- 
mic pressures in an industrial, or at least a con- 
sumers’, society, which do indeed seem to force 
on us certain sets of values. Altogether Dr. Pyke’s 
reflections are too repetitiously easy-going to 
make much of a dent in these massive problems; 
moreover he betrays his task of popularisation 
by carelessness, asserting, for instance, that the 
expansion of Islam occurred in the first century 
AD. Books of this sort should be neater and 
truer than this one manages to be. 

BERNARD WILLIAMS 


Forgotten Sea 


Struggle for the Sea. By Grand Admiral Raeder. 
(William Kimber, 25s.) 
Memoirs. By Admiral Doenitz. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 36s.) 
No one would envy the strategical lot of a sailor 
whose country is committed to a pure land 
strategy. This and much more is clear from the 
memoirs of these two German admirals. For- 
tunately for England in neither war did the 
German leaders understand the problem of the 
sea. Admiral Raeder was appointed Supreme 
Commander of the German Navy as early as 
1928 and assigned the job of expanding and re- 
constructing the Navy between the wars as well 
as conducting its operations from 1939 to 1942. But 
till 1938 German naval policy never envisaged 
hostilities with Britain; it was designed instead 
for what Hitler described as ‘tasks within the 
framework of a European continental policy,’ with 
the French Fleet regarded by implication as a 
standard for development and as the probable 
enemy. So the outbreak of war in 1939 thus 
found the German Navy in no way ready for a 
fight with Britain. There were only twenty-six 
submarines suitable for operations in the 
Atlantic, while there was no proper under- 
standing with the Luftwaffe about the priority 
for attacks on British sea communications. Once 
war had started Raeder correctly appreciated that 
Britain was the main enemy and he tried hard 
to persuade Hitler that this was so. In 1940 the 
possession of Norwegian and French bases 
greatly improved German prospects at sea but 
Raeder was no more successful than anyone else 
in his attempts to dissuade the Fiihrer from the 
supreme folly of Operation Barbarossa. The 
final quarrel between Hitler and Raeder stemmed 
ostensibly from a difference of view about the 
value of the German heavy ships, then stationed 
in northern Norway. But by 1943 Raeder’s power 
to influence Hitler had greatly declined, and his 
Cassandra-like comments on German strategy had 
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become a substantial nuisance. The final parting of 
the ways came as a relief to them both. 

When Doenitz took over from Raeder he was 
virtually committed to Hitler's policy of scrapping 
the big ships. It took him only a month to become 
convinced, ironically enough for the same reasons 
as his predecessor, that this policy was wrong. 
Greatly to his credit Doenitz immediately re- 
ported to Hitler in this sense. After his first 
disagreeable shock that a former Flag Officer 
Submarines should adopt such an_ attitude, 
grudgingly, Hitler agreed; and for the rest of the 
war he treated Doenitz with punctilious civility. 

Doenitz’s account especially will make a lot of 
people think. By the time he became C.-in-C. it 
was too late for Germany to hope for an outright 
victory in the Battle of the Atlantic. The 
defensive and protective work of the Navy— 
communications to Norway, the coastal traffic 
round Holland, Belgium and France, and the 
steady drain of many Mediterranean commit- 
became daily more exhausting. All this 
curtailed his opportunities as a strategist. But 
there is little doubt Doenitz was a tactical sailor 
of the utmost ability. His assertion that Germany 
would have won the war if he had been given 
his head to develop the U-boat arm from 1935 
onwards is cogently argued. This was probably 
impossible politically, however; for Hitler wished 
to avoid war with Britain at all costs. As late as 
July, 1939, three months after abrogating the 
Anglo-German Naval Treaty, he made this 
crystal-clear to the assembled officers of the U- 
boat arm. The Russians, it seems, have not for- 
gotten about the sea. And when we remember the 
present Soviet submarine strength it is worth 
reflecting how weak the German U-boat arm was 
and how near it came to knocking us out 
altogether in 1942. 





A. J. WILSON 





The Art of French Fiction 
MARTIN TURNELL 


“Rich and well-found. Mr. ‘Turnell is a most 
spirited and valuable critic.’”,-—v. s. PRITCHETT 
(New Statesman). Illustrated. 30s 
And Promenade Home 
AGNES DE MILLE 


“Equally talented as choreographer and auto- 
biographer.’’—Evening Standard. 
Illustrated. 25s. 


Six Great Architects 
ROBERT LUTYENS 


Inigo Jones, Wren, Vanbrugh, 
Brothers, Nash, Sir Edwin Lutyens. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


The Englishmen 
LAURENCE LERNER 


“Shows in a natural yet striking manner the 
moral degradation that arises from racial 
tension in a Cape Town school.”—The Times. 


the Adam 


15s. 
In Two Minds 
MARY CECIL 
“Far above The Snakepit.’"-—KENNETH YOUNG 
(Daily Telegraph). 15s. 





Book Society Choice 


Mistress to an Age 
Jj. CHRISTOPHER HEROLD 


A biography of Madame de Stael. 

RICHARD CHURCH (The Bookman): “The Com- 
mittee of Selectors are seldom unanimous in 
their Choice for the Month. Here is one of 
the rare occasions.” //lustrated. 21s. 


HAMISH HAMILTON——— 
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Islands for Sale 


Providence Island. By Jacquetta Hawkes. (Chatto 
and Windus, 16s.) 
Arturo’s Island. By Elsa Morante. (Collins, 15s.) 
The Vine of Dark Grapes. By Livia de Stefani. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 16s.) 
The Hours after Noon. By Paul Bowles. (Heine- 
mann, 15s.) 
Wrong Number. By Roger Longrigg. (Faber, 15s.) 
None of this week’s books can be said to lend 
itself to the stringencies of Higher Criticism, but 
three at least offer informed and fairly’ entertain- 
ing escapes to an exotic landscape. Of these, 
Providence Island is the richest and strangest, 
if only because the setting is mythical. Miss 
Jacquetta Hawkes opens her story in donnish 
Oxford with a young man bringing flints to rest- 
less old Professor Pennycuick. The flints, which 
should be Magdalenian (12,000 years old and 
European), have recently been found on an un- 
inhabited island to the north of New Guinea. 
Before you can say ‘Glyn Daniel,’ the Professor 
has summoned two of his colleagues, cold John 
Lynd and handsome Dr. Alice Cutter, formed 
and financed a small expedition, and they are on 
their way to Providence Island. Curious things 
happen before they can land: the island dis- 
appears in a mist, they suffer mental blackouts, 
they nearly drown; but land they do. And it isn’t 
long before they find the explanation of the flints. 
There are inhabitants, a tribe of beautiful natives 
who have rejected the destructive materialism of 
our civilisation in favour of the development of 
their own spiritual qualities. Their love-making, for 
example, is something like what Donne described 
in ‘The Extasie.” The rest of the book is con- 
cerned with their effect on the different tempera- 
ments of Pennycuick’s party and with the party’s 
efforts to preserve the natives from American 
incursions. Miss Hawkes has the qualifications to 
peg her fantasy down with a good deal of likely 
fact (she calls it ‘An Archzological Tale’) and 
there is an engaging Robinson Crusoe realism 
about her Utopia. What she fails to do is give us 
very likely or interesting people. Most of the 
conversation is as carefully casual and laundered 
as a prolonged session of the Brains Trust and 
the ‘message’ of her book shows a little naively as 
aresult. 

Elsa Morante’s long novel is about a boy grow- 
ing up on a small island near Ischia. Arturo 
adores his fair-haired father Wilhelm, who is 
always off on mysterious trips, and despises the 
credulous girl his father brings to the island one 
day as second wife. But gradually the boy’s 
certainties, nourished by solitude and much read- 


ing of heroic literature, give way under the strain 
of revelations. His contempt for his stepmother 
turns to passionate love, Wilhelm’s romantic 
voyagings dwindle to the round trip of Vesuvius, 
and the sadder but wiser boy, now nearly a man, 
leaves Procida as the book ends. The story is told 
by Arturo, looking back on his childhood, but 
much of the time it is impossible to remember 
that the ‘’ who endures what is later to be de- 
scribed with an almost Proustian ear for nuance 
is a self-educated ragamuffin running wild on an 
impoverished island. The fact that Italian always 
sounds rather grand in translation (and Isabel 
Quigly seems to have done very well by her 
author) doesn’t help the peasant climate, either. 
Miss Morante writes with such sympathetic under- 
standing of her characters and their dilemmas 
that it is a pity she didn’t prune this rambling 
book by half. 

Livia de Stefani’s novel, set in Sicily, is 
altogether starker, the people more credibly 
primitive. From the ominous opening to the 
ruinous end she compels a kind of attention. 
Casimiro sets up house in a new town with Con- 
cetta, the local whore. She taunts him into giv- 
ing her children, but he refuses to see her as a 
respectable mother and farms them out as they 
arrive. After some years, he weakens, marries her 
and brings his family together again. Just as his 
daughter is to make a good marriage herself, 
disaster strikes and all ends on what is known as 
‘a note of tragedy.’ Economical and assured as 
the writing is, probable as are Casimiro’s brutali- 
ties, it is hard to.care about a doom envisaged 
se firmly from the outside. The Hours after Noon 
is another collection of disquieting pieces by Paul 
Bowles. All the old meaningless cosmopolitan 
horrors are here: the Mexican sisters who eat 
children’s hearts, the man who tries to plant 
poisonous chewing-gum in machines, the old rake 
who finishes up with an Arab wire round his neck. 
And the old dying fall is here, too: ‘Then, being 
hungry, he went to the house and had his dinner.’ 
‘It was almost an hour before dinner would be 
served,’ etc. You either like Mr. Bowles’s titillat- 
ing contrivances or you don’t. I don’t. 

As for Wrong Number: 

‘Fun book?’ 

‘Oh, well, fun. . . . About a don. Virgin. With 
glasses. Gets taken up by this woman.’ 

‘Woman?’ 

“Well, yes. Lady Lincoln, ac——’ 

‘Sort of titled wo—~ 

‘Mm. Makes Dr. Faustus into musical for her. 
For charity. Spends week at her place. In and 
out of bed, too. Plenty of bed, really. This other 
giri, sort of fey—Bambi—goes to bed with 
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‘Lascivious little don, isn’t it?’ 

‘Keeps falling into ponds and spraining the 
old ankle, too. Busy old don. . . .” 

‘Unruly don?’ 

‘My line, if you don’t m——. Anyway, billions 
of little sentences and thoughts and dashes and 
jokesand onandon. .. .’ 

‘Sort of Kingsley A for top p——?’ 

‘Sort of Enid Blyton for nasties.’ 

JOHN COLEMAN 


Cold Ashes 


Cricket from the Grandstand. By Keith Miller. 
(Oldbourne, 16s.) 
May’s Men in Australia. By Alec Bedser. (Stanley 
Paul, 16s.) 

AT least thirty British cricket writers, including 
J. H. Wardle’s outriders, must have followed the 
MCC party to Australia this winter. Yet when the 
British Isles Rugby team leaves shortly for what 
The Times has so rightly called its ‘Antipodean 
tour,’ only a couple of newspapermen from home 
are expected to go along and report its progress. 
So perhaps, if this is a true index of popularity, 
there is something in the publishing legend that 
while nobody buys books about football, cricket 
books always sell. And perhaps Keith Miller and 
Alec Bedser will have an appreciative and appre- 
ciable audience for their accounts of how Eng- 
land came to lose the Ashes. Yet they have little 
new to say. They rehearse England's deficiencies, 
for instance: the repeated failure of the opening 
batsmen, the monotony of the fast attack, the 
laxity in the fielding, May's tactical mistakes. But 
these things were our morning reading months 
ago. It’s nice to have confirmation from Austra- 
lia’s greatest all-rounder and England’s most 
successful Test bowler since the end of the war, 
but that’s about all. 

Keith Miller’s Cricket from the Grandstand is, 
as you would expect, the livelier of the two; it is 
also the more constructively critical. Beside offer- 
ing his comments on the Test series, Miller makes 
a number of controversy-column points by the 
way. He has a lot of sport with the fact that the 
brother of Richardson, D. W., is entitled to be 
called Mr. P. E. Richardson, though each lives as 
much as the other off the game; with the incon- 
sistencies of English wickets and English Sundays; 
and with the universal perverseness of selectors. 
In May's Men in Australia, Alec Bedser provides 
the more detailed account of the play and a better 
reference book; but it’s very much like reading a 
running story in a stuffy provincial evening paper. 

GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,043 


ACROSS 
1 Out for a duck, as the Russian 


5 Swans converge on the river (7) 
9 Relative who depends on advanc- 
ing (5) 


10 Superb port but likely to be too DOWN 
Dramatic counterpart to a pump- 


cold (9) 

ll ‘The long, majestic march and 
—— divine’ (Pope) (6) 

12 The concierge doesn’t seem very 


kin coach ? (5-4) 


27 Seen in one of the old twice- 17 Grief dies convulsively for a hero 
nightly shows (5) ; aes 
sportsman might say (7) 28 Spoils Henry? That's simply rank 19 He provides climbing frames as 
7 


) 
29 Pluto accustomed to being this (7) 21 ‘I cannot see what —— are at my 


Never valued till they make a 
noise, said Crabbe (7) 





Solution on May 22 |' 


well as seats (7) 


feet’ (Keats) (7) 
22 I’m under the bed, keep it dark (5) 
23 Negative remark of a stable com- 
panion ? (5) 
25 Give me a copper for a drink (4) [7 











14 Car is wrecked in this town (5) 


so picturesque (9) 


2 
well thatched (8) 3 Duck precedes lion on the curve, 
4 


1S What an undistinguished type (9) 

18 A dutiful beast evidently (4-5) 

20 Does the hold-up man display it 
before he does it? (5) 

22 Old jokes naturally are (8) 

24 No use looking then, that gives 
One a start (3, 3) 


‘The pilgrims of the —— waxed 
very loud’ (Meredith) (4) 
5 Rose’s uncle (anag.) (10) 
6 The horse-copers’ song (5) 
7 A draw, love (7) 
8 Legal wear for Julia or Portia (5) 
13 Sailor of marked individuality (10) 


Penny wedding and plenty of 16 Flowers overflowing their natural 


embraces! (9) 


habitat (9) 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 

& book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 

pened on May 19, Address solutions: Crossword No. 1,043, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,041 

ACROSS. 1 Grandees. 5 Balsam. 9 Upper 
ten. 10 Caddis. 12 Pallid. 13 Consider. 15 
Short circuit. 18 Installation. 23 Choleric. 
24 Occult. 26 Lean-to. 27 Headlong. 28 
Retina. 29 Frisians. 
DOWN.—1 Grumpy. 2 Appals. 3 Dervish. 
4 Even, 6 Amasser. 7 Side-drum. 8 Musk- 
rats. 11 Tom-cats. 14 Brillig. 16 Circular. 
17 Assonant. 19 Avestan. 20 Orcades. 
21 Cupola. 22 Stages. 25 Rear. 


PRIZEWINNERS 


Mrs, FE. M. Graham, 34 Stafford Road, 
Eccles, Lancashire, and Miss Cre 
Coen, Holcou, Northampton. 
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THE SPECTATOR, MAY $&, 


Babcock Group 


keyed to meet 
world competition 


Mr. W. Lionel Fraser, Chairman, reviews the world-wide activities 


of Babcock & Wilcox, Limited. 


The 60th Annual General Meeting of Babcock & Wilcox, 
Limited will be held on 28th May, 1959, at Church House, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W.1. 

The following are extracts from the circulated statement 
of the Chairman, Mr. W. Lionel Fraser: 


Thanks to Staff and Operatives 
During the past year heavy calls have been made upon all employees 
end your Directors are most grateful for their loyal and generous 
response. Specialised knowledge and experience acquired by the staff 
through many years of service with the Group are not only particularly 
valuable at the present time but are a strong safeguard for the future. 


Finance 

The profits of the Group, subject to United Kingdom taxation but 
after setting aside the sum of £1,360,367 for depreciation were 
£3,277,626. After providing for United Kingdom taxation and 
additional depreciation towards replacement values of fixed assets, 
and also making other necessary adjustments, the balance standing 
to the credit of the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account is £1,761,400. 

‘Your Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 7 per cent, 
less tax, on the Ordinary Stock, making 13 per cent for the year on 
the Ordinary Stock Capital of £9,405,497. 

It is also recommended that £216,917 be transferred to General 
Reserve, raising that Reserve to £8,341,296. 


Current Trading Conditions 


At the beginning of last year heavy engineering had to bear a 
major share of the setback in general industrial expansion. The 
boilermaking industry’s outlook was, however, affected even more 
by the curtailment of the Central Electricity Generating Board’s plans 
for installing conventional power plant. In addition, rapid techno- 
logical development has enabled the total steam capacity required 
for a given electrical output to be reduced substantially, and boilers 
are now built as much larger units. 

This trend towards bigger units did not come as any surprise to 
your Company. Indeed, it was one of the main reasons prompting 
us to take a particular interest in the facilities of the Royal Ordnance 
Factory at Dalmuir. It had been apparent for some time that amongst 
the urgent requirements at our Renfrew Works were additional shops 
having bays of wide span, great height and with heavy crane installa- 
tions for the production of large welded drums and pressure vessels, 
as well as for the assembly and testing of heavy cranes. In addition, 
we had in prospect the fabrication of the large vessels and equipment 








for the Hinkley Point Power Station. These needs have been com- 
pletely met at Dalmuir, and I should add that there are also other 
valuable facilities complementary to those at Renfrew, which will 
enable the Company to develop ranges of engineering products not 
previously manufactured. 


Atomic Energy 

Many difficulties have had to be overcome in the construction of 
the Hinkley Point nuclear power station in Somerset but, despite 
these, considerable progress has been made. In addition, your 
Company has been active, in partnership with The English Electric 
Company Limited and Taylor Woodrow Limited, in formulating 
designs for the installation of atomic power stations abroad. Your 
Company is also participating in nuclear designs for marine propulsion, 


Export and Overseas Interests 

Owing to the state of the home market, orders in overseas markets 
have become more vital than ever. But of course these markets too 
have their problems. Even so, the proportion of work undertaken 
for export has been at a high level. Important installations as far 
afield as New Zealand, Trinidad, Iraq and Nigeria are under con- 
struction by the Parent Company. At the same time our Companies 
in Australia and Africa are engaged upon the construction of steam 
plant for large generating stations. 

In Brazil and Mexico our Companies are gradually establishing 
themselves and the Babcock Companies associated with us in the 
Continent of Europe, as well as our Licensees in Europe and the 
Far East, are playing an energetic part in meeting the demands for 
power in their respective spheres. 


General Review and Prospects 

In my last two or three Annual Statements I have been at some 
pains to indicate that the maintenance of profits at the rate previously 
earned was unlikely. Your Board realised that in the good years all 
necessary steps must be taken to ensure that the whole organisation 
of the Babcock Group, especially the manufacturing and research 
facilities, is brought to a pitch of the highest efficiency, not only at 
home but in all the many countries of the world in which the Group 
carries on its business. I do not hesitate to give assurance that the 
entire Group is keyed to meet with confidence and energy the many 
problems with which it is confronted. For a period business may 
prove to be less profitable and even less plentiful. Despite these 
possibilities, I am of the opinion that over the years ahead the care- 
fully planned preparations, reinforced as they are by unique skill and 
experience, will bring their reward and will uphold your Company’s 
position in the forefront of British industry. 


abcock & Wilcox 


COMPLETE STEAM-RAISING PLANTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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SPREADING CAPITALISM 


By NICHOLAS 


To discuss again the various 
schemes for a _ share-owning 
democracy was not my intention, 
but I am provoked by the report 
of Sir Toby Low’s committee of 
‘experts—from the political, in- 
dustrial and financial fields— 
which has been working out sug- 
gestions for the Conservative 
Party. They call it Everyman a 
Capitalist, but they should have 
called it ‘How to make the small 
investor a pampered capitalist. They make so 
many Outrageous proposals that I feel it is neces- 
sary to restate the principles which should govern 
the flow of small savings into industrial equities. 

The Stock Exchange is an open market which 
reflects the varying valuations put upon capital 
in the different forms of bonds and equity shares. 
As the earnings of any well-conducted enterprise 
must grow with the increase in the national popu- 
lation, income and productivity the market value 
of its equity must also appreciate over the years— 
checked from time to time by monetary or 
political upsets but in the long run pushed higher 
by the distribution of larger and larger dividends. 
Now it is manifestly unfair that only a rich man 
who has a good stockbroker and knows his way 
about the market should benefit. Equality of 
opportunity is preached by both political parties 
and this implies that the small investor should 
have the same chance as the large investor to have 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


DAVENPORT 


a part in this capital appreciation, if he saves up 
enough and is prepared to take the plunge. 

The unit trusts claim that they give the small 
investor this very opportunity. Since the credit 
squeeze was ended they have been issuing new 
units to the public at the rate of about £1 million 
a week and have now accumulated assets worth 
over £100 million. The average holding of their 
units is between £150 and £200. Their portfolios 
differ—some are confined to bank, insurance and 
trust equities—but by and large they go for 
‘growth’ equities and it is fair to say that they give 
the small investor a chance to spread his tiny 
capital—and his risks—over a bunch of leading 
equity shares which should appreciate -in market 
value over the long term. 

Sir Toby’s committee say that the unit trusts 
do not go far enough and do not catch the savings 
of the average worker with an income under £13 
a week and a savings potential of only 5s. to 10s. 
a week. They claim that to attract the average 
worker it is necessary to create a new savings 
medium—the Industrial Investment Certificate 
representing a unit of an equity portfolio on the 
unit trust principle—and endow it with some of 
the privileges of the national Savings Certificates. 
The certificates are to be issued by any financial 
institution which complies with the strict regula- 
tions of a statutory authority. 

The privileges which Sir Toby claims for his 
Industrial Investment Certificate are quite fantas- 
tic. He wants the income from the Certificates to 





THE HOFFMANN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


MR. J. W. GARTON ON MORE HEALTHY AND REALISTIC ORDER POSITION 


THE annual general meeting of The Hoffmann 
Manufacturing Company Limited was held on 
April 30 in London, Mr. J. W. Garton, J.P. (chair- 
man and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

| pointed out in my general remarks last year that 
although we had a substantial order book we were 
already experiencing a falling off in the order intake. 
The order book continued to contract during 1958 
and one of the more important reasons was the cut 
in the Defence Programme and also there was a 
large liquidation by customers of stocks, which re- 
sulted in a reduced demand for special bearings. We 
found it necessary and unavoidable for a limited 
Period to resort to some short time working in the 
earlier half of the year as well as having to make some 
adjustment to our labour force. Through this effort 
and reorganisation to meet the lowering and chang- 
ing demand, we were quickly able to adjust ourselves 
and since then we have been reasonably fully em- 
Ployed, but this is not to say that work is easy to 
gt unless it is at the right price and the right quality 
and particularly with quick delivery. We have a more 
healthy and realistic order position and look to the 
future for the demand for our products with 
confidence. 

The profit of the Hoffmann Group for 1958, before 
faxation, but after all other charges, including Deben- 
lure Interest, amounts to £1,206.476 and compares 
with £1,291,746 for the previous year. The net profit 
of the Group after taxation is £625,002 and compares 
with £647,026 for 1957. 

The Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 
244°, less tax. which with the Interim Dividend of 

io. less tax, makes a total of 31%. less tax. The 
Directors have decided to mark the Sixtieth Anni- 


versary of the Company. which took place during the 
year under review, by paying a Special Sixtieth Anni- 
versary Cash Bonus of 5°, less tax. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Orders for Capital Commitments at the 3ist 
December, 1958, amounted to £669,749. Since the 
close of the year an appreciable portion of this sum. 
in connection with the purchase of a Government 
Factory to which I referred last year, has been finally 
committed consequent upon negotiations having been 
satisfactorily concluded. 

I have referred on a number of occasions to the 
Board’s policy of continually keeping production 
plant up to date by purchase of the most modern 
machine tools and essential maintenance plant. The 
large automatics mentioned last year have been 
installed, are in production and are enabling us to 
increase our Output, reduce costs and secure orders 
in very competitive circumstances, 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Hoffmann Gloucester Limited has again made a 
most useful contribution to the Group turnover and 
has had a successful year. There has beer a great 
deal of very valuable development work in special 
products carried out at the Stonehouse Factory in 
addition to a steadily increasing production of axle 
boxes for railway and other traction work. 

Hoffmann Tweedales Limited experienced very 
adverse trading conditions and the low demand for 
its products reflected the very difficult conditions now 
obtaining in the textile machinery trade at home and 
abroad. Every effort is being made to help the posi- 
tion by extending the range of the Company's 
products. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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be tax-free, as with Savings Certificates: he wants 
the dividends received on the underlying securities 
of the Trust Fund to be tax-free, as with charities 
and approved pension schemes; and he wants the 
purchase of the underlying securities and the issue 
of the Certificates to be exempt from stamp duty 
(even charities pay half the stamp duty! ). Why on 
earth should an investor buying for private gain 
be exempt from tax just because he is small? The 
maximum holding of Certificates is to be £500, 
says Sir Toby, but that will not prevent the rich 
man buying ten or twelve lots of £500 in different 
names for the purpose of getting a tax-free income 
from growth securities. And why should the Trust 


Fund be given the right to reclaim tax on divi- “ 


dends paid to it when the benefit goes entirely to 
private seekers after capital gain?’ Not more than 
60 per cent. of the income of the Trust Fund is 
to be distributed, the remaining 40 per cent. being 
put to reserve to provide a premium at the end. 
So these reserves will be built up largely out of 
tax refunds, which means, in effect, filching the 
State revenues for a private investor’s bonus. 

It has long been the privilege of the State to 
exempt from stamp duty its own bonds and if 
necessary to exempt from tax the interest paid on 
select issues. Here we exempf only the interest 
accruing on Savings Certificates and the first £15 
of interest on Post Office savings, but in the United 
States and other countries there are many issues 
of tax-free State bonds. While the fear of infla- 
tion remains it is important for the Govern- 
ment to keep the tax-free bribe for investors 
exclusively for itself. It might want this privilege 
to ensure subscription to some future loan, If it 
desires to encourage small savings generally it 


NORTH BRITISH & 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE 


THE annual general meeting of North British & 
Mercantile Insurance Company Limited will be held 
on May 28 in Edinburgh. 

The following is an extract from the circu'ated 
statement of the Chairman, Mr. Cyril H. Kleinwort: 

Fire Department: Fire premiums show a reduc- 
tion of some £400,000 which arises from the steps 
taken to prune business in the U.S.A. which have 
reduced premiums from that territory by about 
£800,000. Losses are lower by £433,458 and expenses 
by £270,596. The loss ratio amounted to 54.9 per cent 
against 55.9 per cent in 1957. The loss of £26,180 
compares favourably with the figure of £889,435 
(4.6 per cent) last year. 

Casualty Department: Total Casualty premiums 
were £11,895,342, an increase of £1,125,389 over the 
1957 figure. Total claims incurred were £7,063,859 
against £5,882,767, the percentage of claims to pre- 
miums being 59.4 per cent compared with 54.6 per 
cent for 1957. There is an underwriting loss of 
£683,203, 5.7 per cent of premiums, compared with an 
underwriting loss of £426,044 4.0 per cent for 1957. 

Marine Department: Marine underwriting was, 
with the exception of the United States of America, 
again satisfactory, but the increase in claim settle- 
ments mentioned last year continued, with the result 
that the profit from the 1956 and 1957 Accounts is 
likely to be less than the average of previous years. 

Life Department: Record figures for new Life 
business are reported. The new sums assured for 
1958, after deduction of reassurances, amounted to 
over £18,400,000 against a little under £16,000,000 in 
1957. Both the Ordinary and Group sections showed 
advances over the previous year. 

Consolidated Profit And Loss Account: Net 
Interest on Investments shows an increase of £49,136 
over the previous year at £1,277,535. The operations 
in the Fire, Accident and Marine departments during 
the year resulted in a net loss of £350,748 as against a 
loss of £980,830 for 1957. 

It is proposed to maintain the dividend at 2s. 3d. 
per share of which 1s. 2d. is being paid as an interim 
dividend. The total dividend of 2s. 3d. per share plus 
the dividend on the Preference Stock will take 
£798,219, 
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PROVINCIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 








Tue 55th Annual General Meeting of the Provincial 
Insurance Company will be held at Stramongate, 
Kendal, on Friday, May 22nd at 12 noon. The follow- 
ing are extracts from the statement of the Chairman, 
Mr. Peter F. Scott: 

In 1958 the Company continued to expand, both 
at home and overseas, the premium income increasing 
by £936,000 to £8,705,000. Our underwriting experi- 
ence, however, was generally less favourable. At home 
our hard-won profits were more than offset by a loss 
on our overseas business leaving a total underwriting 
loss of £84,000. 

The short-term outlook is not encouraging. The 
post-war scrambie for business has forced rates down 
to a point where profit margins are in danger of dis- 
appearing altogether, and it will take time for the 
effects of this excessive competition to wear off and 
wiser counsels to prevail. Even if a dramatic recovery 
in Canada enabled us to make a start this year on the 
long uphill fight to regain the ground lost since 1956, 
we should still need time in which to consolidate our 
gains in other countries since 1953: in Southern 
Africa, where we have opened offices in Port Eliza- 
beth and Salisbury; in Australia, where we have made 
encouraging headway since we began to operate on 
our own two years ago; and in Nigeria, where last 
year we formed a subsidiary company with local 
capital represented on the board. 

To return to events nearer home. In 1958 we found 
it even harder than in 1956 and 1957 to maintain the 
tradition of profitable underwriting which has been 
associated with our fire department for so many years. 


The mild recession in trade, the curb on hire purchase, | 


and the brake on public investment during the early 
part of the year, were alone sufficient to make any 
marked increase in income highly improbable, and 
the combined effect of these restrictions was magnified 
by the relentless pressure for lower rates to which all 
insurers are subject at the present time. 


In spite of the continued improvement in employers’ 
liability business, there was a comparable fall in the 
underwriting profit earned by the home accident 
department, the reasons for which are not far to seek. 
Irresponsible competition has pushed rates in many 
classes of accident business down to uneconomic 
levels; crime figures have risen notoriously. 

It is much the same story with our considerable 
home motor account where the outlook is not very 
promising, Again it is a question of rates. Not only 
is there a very noticeable and natural tendency for 
third party awards to reflect more fully the diminished 
value of money, but since 1956—the year before 
rates were last increased—the cost of our claims for 
damage to vehicles in the United Kingdom (after 
adjustment for the increase in the volume of business 
on the books) has risen substantially. The great 
majority of motorists require full comprehensive 
cover, and insurers are willing, and indeed anxious, 
to meet the demand; but the price must be paid, and 
unless the trend of claims costs can be reversed a 
further rise in premium rates will be inevitable before 
very long. 

Regarding the investment side of our business, our 
gross interest earnings increased to £621,421 and the 
directors feel justified in recommending a small in- 
crease in dividend on the ordinary shares. It is also 
satisfactory to report that the appreciation on our 
investments has been substantial during the past year, 
their total market value considerably exceeding the 
book figure. 

The continued progress of our investment income 
has encouraged my Board in an enterprise long 
cherished by both sides of my family—that of devising 
a scheme whereby a large number of employees would 
be-enabled to participate in the overall results of the 
Company’s operations through the acquisition of 
shares on favourable terms. J am glad indeed to 
announce that, with a first application date in June, 
an employees’ shareholding scheme has been worked 


out and has been discussed with the Inland Revenue. 
Full details will be in the hands of our staff at home 
and overseas, and of our pensioners, in a matter of 
days. The scheme is subject to the approval of the 
shareholders who will receive full details along with 
a notice of the general meeting which will be neces- 
sary. My Board and I feel this line of development 
is most appropriate for a company such as the 
Provincial and in keeping with its character and 
traditions. 

Finally, I want on behalf of directors and share- 
holders to thank our management and staff who are 
putting so much energy and enthusiasm into the Com- 
pany’s business at this difficult moment in its history; 
in this connection I would specially mention our 
General Manager, Mr. John Henderson, who shoul- 
ders so much of the responsibility for the execution 
of the policy of the board. 


THE BRITISH WAGON 
COMPANY LIMITED 





AN EVENTFUL YEAR 





THe Annual General Meeting of The British 
Wagon Company Limited was held on April 30 at 
the Company’s Offices, 23 Moorgate, Rotherham, 
Mr. R. A. Dyson (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

Last year I stated that 1958 had started well; the 
improvement continued throughout the year, which 
from the Directors’ Report you will see revealed a 
substantial increase both in business transacted and 
profits earned. There is also a useful increase in de- 
ferred income from £1,190,195 to £1,534,432, which 
is a solid basis on which to start 1959. 

The profit of the Company and its Subsidiaries 
after providing for Taxation and Minority Share- 
holders amounted to £261,118 (1957—£180,083). 

This has been a year of many changes, perhaps 
the most noteworthy event being the direct interest 
taken by the Banks in hire-purchase. 

Following the Extraordinary General Meeting held 
in Rotherham during September, The Royal Bank 
of Scotland together with their Associates, Williams 
Deacon’s Bank Ltd. and Glyn, Mills & Co., acquired 
an interest in your Company. I am happy to have 
this more permanent link with our Bankers. 

During the past 18 months ten of our Branches 
have been accommodated in new and better offices. 
During this spring additional Branches are being 
opened at Guildford, Ayr and Croydon; further 
Branches in England and Scotland are under con- 
sideration. 

Your Subsidiary Companies, Oil Road Rollers 
and Palmers, have, I am glad to say, had a more pros- 
perous year; with the increased road making pro- 
gramme now under way it seems clear that these 
two Companies can look forward to a period of 
increasing activity. 

B.W. Trade Facilities has been of great help to 
the Parent Company during the past year and I 
anticipate that this very valuable assistance will con- 
tinue. The British Railway Traffic and Electric Com- 
pany again shows a reasonable return on the money 
invested. 

Your Canadian Subsidiary, Ross. Finance Com- 
pany, has had difficult conditions to contend with 
during the year; nevertheless it has made a satis- 
factory contribution to the Company’s income. 

The report and accounts were adopted and resolu- 
tions were passed increasing the Nominal Capital by 
£850,000 to £3,400,000; capitalising £850,000 of the 
Share Premium Account to be utilised in paying up 
in full 850,000 new £1 shares fully paid to be allotted 
on the basis of one new share for every £1 share at 
present held, and utilising £425,000 of the General 
Reserve in paying up a further £5 in respect of each 
£20 share at present £5 paid, and sub-dividing each 
£20 share into ten shares of £2, £1 paid. 
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could make the first £15 of any interest free of 
tax, but there is no reason why it should have to 
bribe the petty rentier to buy private equity 
shares for capital appreciation. 

If Sir Toby’s committee would have another 
look at our mixed economy they ought to see how 
undesirable it is to encourage industrial workers 
to have a stake in the industries which employ 
them. That is the road to syndicalism and the 
exploitation of the unprivileged consumer. For 
the mass of people to share in the capital growth 
of the community the most equitable way would 
be through the medium of a State pension fund 
which invests in the leading equity shares quoted 
on the Stock Exchange. Everyone has a State 
pension and everyone will then get better value for 
it. If a more direct form of participation were 
desired, the State could issue, as I have previously 
suggested, its own industrial certificates (at much 
less cost than the profit-making financial institu- 
tions) based, if you like, on shares acquired by 
the Estate Duty Office in lieu of death duties. Then 
some privileges might fairly be attached. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


HE ‘bull’ market goes on and the Financial 

Times industrial index has climbed to over 230 
—about 7} per cent. higher than it was on January 
30. The average yield from the. index equities is 
still over 5 per cent. so that the Throgmorton 
Street boom is nothing like so vulnerable as the 
one in Wall Street. America has been losing gold 
again heavily enough to bring in buyers of gold 
shares from the other side of the Atlantic. The 
higher Wall Street goes—and the nearer our 
General Election comes—the more attractive 
becomes the market in gold shares. 


Dunlop 

The market had anticipated better results from 
DUNLOP for the year to December 31, 1958, not 
only because of the boom in the motor industry 
but because of the rise in the price of rubber, and 
it was at first disappointed to find that the trading 
balance was virtually unchanged. But the tax 
savings brought the net profit up by 14 per cent. 
and the dividend was raised from 14 per cent. to 
164 per cent. The surprise was the announcement 
of a one-for-four scrip bonus—the best type of 
bonus a shareholder could want for it suggests 
the possibility of a maintenance of the 16} per 
cent. dividend on the increased capital. As the 
equity earnings work out at 35 per cent. this is 
not an unreasonable assumption. The 10s. shares 
have risen to 29s. and if the 164 per cent. is 
repeated next year there is a potential yield of 
7 per cent., which makes the shares look cheap. 


Television Shares 

The placing of 150,000 GRANADA ‘A’ at 70s. 6d. 
did not do much to revive interest in television 
shares. Only 100,000 Granada went through the 
market and the price rose rapidly to 80s. The 
directors have forecast an 80 per cent. dividend 
covered about 24 times by estimated earnings. 
When the presen: splitting arrangement with 
another programming contractor is ended in 1960 
the company’s earnings should be doubled. These 
are speculative shares (yielding around 5 per cent.) 
best left to the ‘insiders.’ The cheapest television 
share still appears to be ATV. This company !8 
said to be earning on the ordinary 215 per cent. 
for 1958-59 and at 66s. the 5s. ‘A’ shares yield 
7.55 per cent. on the forecast dividend of 100 
per cent. ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE at 445. 
yields only 3.4 per cent. on its last dividend of 
30 per cent. This company is believed to be eara- 
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ing 176 per cent. on its equity for 1958-59, of 
which 150 per cent. is from TV. At 44s. the esti- 
mated earnings yield is the attractive one of 20 
per cent. Turning to the new Southern TV the 
profits for the first full year are estimated at £1 mil- 
jion and in the second year £14 million. The share 
accruing to the RANK ORGANISATION is equivalent 
to 134 per cent. on the Rank equity and that 
accruing to ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS 7 per cent. 
on its equity. Rank 5s. shares at 13s. 6d. yield 
under 2 per cent. on last year’s meagre 5 per cent. 
Associated Newspapers’ 5s. shares at 22s. seem 
more reasonable to yield 5.05 per cent. on last 


year’s dividend of 224 per cent., but the market | 


here is nervous of a printing strike. 


COMPANY NOTES 


_ —E | referred to the Ross Group in these 
notes on March 13 the full report and accounts 
have been received and they are most informative 
and attractively produced, an example which 
could well be followed. The chairman, Mr. J. Carl 
Ross, says that ‘today the group is ideally placed 
for future and possibly remarkable progress.’ 





QQMPANY MEETINGS 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


239TH ANNUAL REPORT 


—_———— 


LORD KINDERSLEY’S STATEMENT 


Tue Annual General Court of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance will be held at the office of the Corporation 
at the Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3, on the 27th 
May, 1959. The following is extracted from the state- 


| ment of the Governor, The Right Honourable Lord 


Kindersley, C.B.E., M.C., which has been circulated 
with the Report and Accounts : — 

On several occasions during the past few years I 
have drawn your attention to the great difficulties 
which we have encountered in the United States of 
America and you may have seen an announcement in 


| the press towards the end of last year to the effect that 
| we had entered into an agreement with the Atlas 


This situation has developed by reason of the | 


reorganisation and diversification of the com- 
pany’s activities, which can now be grouped as 
follows: (1) The trawler fleet operating in home 
and distant waters. (2) The sale and distribution of 
fish at ports. (3) The sale of fish and poultry at 
inland branches. (4) The packaging of frozen fish 
and canning of frozen fruit and vegetables. It 
would seem that in future very much larger profits 
can be expected from the last group; canned foods 
will be marketed under the brand name of Ross. 
To strengthen this group there have been recent 
acquisitions, one of which is Young’s Potted 
Shrimps. For the year ended September 30, 
1958, the net profit after tax was £175,041 com- 
pared with £120,931 for 1957, equal to earnings 
of 46 per cent. The capital has recently been 
increased to £1,000,000. The liquid position has 
improved, but there may still be need for 
further capital to reduce bank indebtedness and 
to finance expansion. Even so, future prospects 
look good. 

Last year the chairman of Sidney S. Bird said 
that the exceptionally high profits for 1957 were 
due to circumstances that were not likely to recur. 
A lower profit for 1958 was therefore expected; 
this was £136,600 down at £209,588, resulting in 
anet profit (after tax) of £71,439 against £121,387 
for 1957. The major part of the company’s 
business is the supply of component parts to the 
tadio and television industries in which there is 
now keen competition. At the present time the 
company is contending with technical difficulties 
in regard to a special product, which no doubt will 
be overcome, but may well check profits in the 
current year. However, the dividend (twice 
covered) of 20 per cent. has been maintained. 

Since 1953 a dividend of 25 per cent. has been 
Paid on the 4s. ordinary shares of J. Compton 
Sons and Webb, a clothing business that has been 
established over 100 years. The company has 
specialised in providing uniforms for the armed 
forces but is now expanding its interests to 
cover civilian and commercial requirements in the 
form of protective clothing for various industries 
and crash helmets for motor-cyclists and scooter 
fiders. Results to be published shortly should 
make it possible to maintain the present rate of 
dividend. There would seem to be a possibility 
of a free scrip issue, as there are reserves of 
£866,000 against the issued ordinary capital of 
£462,000. At 10s. the 4s. shares appear to offer a 

ying opportunity to yield 10 per cent., which 
00 the past record is a generous return. 





Assurance Company Limited and the Sun Insurance 
Office Limited to place under common management in 
the United States the affairs of the three offices and 
their subsidiaries. This arrangement took effect on the 
ist January this year and Mr. G. Leycester Parker, 
United States Manager of the “Sun,” was placed in 
charge of the joint organisation. We welcome Mr. 
Parker to the “Royal Exchange” group and, conscious 
of the heavy task which he has undertaken, we wish 
him every success. 

It would be quite wrong for me to encourage you 
to think that what we have just done will by itself 
restore our fortunes in the United States. The funda- 
mental difficulties of intense competition and low 
rates are still with us. What we believe is that the new 
arrangement will place us in a better position to 
grapple with the problems associated with the United 
States insurance market, and more quickly to take 
advantage of such improvements as may occur in the 
future. I can, however, say that we are already en- 
couraged by signs of a reduction in operating costs 
and that we expect further economies as the organisa- 
tion settles down. 

ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL CHANGES 

The period covered by the accounts saw some ex- 
ceptional economic and financial changes in many of 
the territories in which we operate. Especially was it 
true of the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America in which countries a large part of our invest- 
ment portfolio is concentrated. 

At home the discipline of a very high bank rate and 
the severe credit restrictions in the early part of last 
year were gradually relaxed and with a stable cost of 
living index I would expect a brighter economic out- 
look for the United Kingdom. It should not be sup- 
posed that this welcome situation results solely from 
the harsh financial restraints which were called for by 
conditions in 1957 and 1958. Rather, in my view, does 
it point to the wisdom of the consistent and resolute 
policies of our monetary authorities over a long 
period. Ample, and in some cases relatively large, 
favourable margins exist between the total book values 
and market values of our separately invested funds. 
The interest income derived from these funds has con- 
tinued buoyant, and as examples of this, during 1958 


| the gross average yield upon the Life Fund was raised 
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from £5.17.3% to £6.3.2%, while the consolidated 
interest income of our general funds was raised by 


| £144,000, or over 8%. 


LIFE~DEPARTMENT 

The year under review is the first of the current 
triennium, and the nett new sums assured reached a 
total of £11,191,381. 

It was recently decided that on participating life 
policies in the United Kingdom and in certain over- 
seas territories the rate of interim bonus in respect of 
premiums due and paid in 1959 should be raised from 
£2.10.0% to £2.15.0%. That this step could be taken 
so early in the present triennium is an encouraging 
indication of the inherent strength of this old estab- 
lished fund. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT 

There was an increase in the Premium Income to 
£11,054,883 with a profit ratio of 6%, which made it 
possible to transfer the sum of £658,097 to the Profit 
& Loss Account. 

Disturbed political conditions and some slackening 


in trade in a number of countries affected our opera- 
tions abroad so that we had to be content with a rather 
modest increase in our premium income. The year did 
not fail to produce, both at home and abroad, the 
usual crop of problems and there is little sign that they 
will diminish in the immediate future, especially with 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy no longer confined 
to a few highly industrialised countries. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 

Although the out-turn was less favourable than that 
of the previous few years the 1956 underwriting 
account which we are now considering may be re- 
garded as reasonably satisfactory, and we were able 
to transfer £218,976 to the Profit & Loss Account. The 
fund now stands at £3,635,235 representing a ratio of 
196.9% to nett premiums, 

For the first time in the post war years there was a 
strengthening in the rating of certain classes of hull 
risks which had been underwritten too cheaply for too 
long and had involved insurers in considerable losses. 
The year was marked by the laying up of much old 
tonnage and this should result in some benefit to the 
market, as without doubt many of these vessels have 
outlived their usefulness and are expensive from an 
insurance point of view. 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 

With a nett income of £21,088,791 we passed 
another milestone in this department in 1958 when for 
the first time the group premiums exceeded 
£20,000,000. The additional income is in part due to 
revisions in motor premiums in a number of terri- 
tories to which I referred last year, but in the main it 
reflects the ever increasing use made by the insuring 
public all over the world of the services we have to 
offer. The continued expansion of the account has en- 
tailed a further large addition to the reserve for un- 
expired risks, and the surplus of £493,954 representing 
2.3% of the premiums, is surely a modest return bear- 
ing in mind the varied nature of the risks undertaken 
and the substantial service element involved. 


TRUSTEE anp EXECUTOR DEPARTMENT 

The activities of this department have been well 
maintained and the debenture and loan capital alone 
with which the Corporation is concerned as trustee 
exceeds £300,000,000. In addition substantial sums are 
administered as trustee of Unit Trusts, Pension Funds, 
Wills and Settlements of one kind or another. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 

On the revenue side of these accounts the principal 
items are £1,842,368 investment income, £1,373,253 
being the totai of the transfers from the departmental 
revenue accounts, and also the first instalment of the 
Proprietors’ share of the 1955/57 life valuation sur- 
plus. On the expenditure side taxation accounts for 
£1,310,683. 

In the appropriation account we are able to take 
credit for £236,000 out of the sum of £460,800 which 
we applied in reduction of the book values of invest- 
ments of subsidiary companies in the rather excep- 
tional conditions existing at the end of 1957. When 
allowance is made for the 1957 carry forward there is 
a disposable sum of £5,032,289. 

Finally, after making provision for the interim divi- 
dend, the recommended final dividend and transfers to 
the group pension funds, the sum of £3,965,277 re- 
mains to be carried to the balance sheet. 

The rate of dividend was last effectively raised to 
16° upon the increased capital in respect of the year 
1956, when our interest income totalled £1,541,917. 
With interest earnings of £1,842,368 in 1958 the Court 
has come to the conclusion that another increase in 
the dividend is now warranted, and has recommended 
that it be raised to 18% for the year. 

: CAPITAL 

It is now five years since we made an issue of stock 
for cash, and during this period the premium income 
of the group has risen by nearly one-third. This wel- 
come expansion in our activities has inevitably in- 
volved us in capital commitments, not only im this 
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country but in the many overseas territories in which 
we operate, and the Court of Directors consider it is 
desirable to add materially to our resources. 

The Annual General Court will have before it a 
proposal to increase the authorised capital of the Cor- 
poration to £12,000,000. If this resolution is passed it 
is the intention of the Court to issue for cash, by way 
of rights to the existing proprietors, 3,800,000 shares 
of £1 each at a price of 30/-d per share payable in two 
instalments of 15/-d each in the ratio of two shares 
for each £3 of Capital Stock held on the 26th May 
1959. The new shares will not participate in the interim 
dividend expected to be declared in October 1959. The 
Court anticipate that this interim dividend will be. at 
the rate of 8% payable on the present capital stock 
of £5,700,000 and, in the absence of unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, that they will be able to recommend a 
final dividend of 8° on the increased capital of 
£9,500,000. 

GENERAL 


It affords me much pleasure to give the stockholders 
such a satisfactory report about the Corporation’s 
affairs, and while a measure of good fortune is in- 
dispensable to a business such as ours it cannot alone 
produce the consistently good results which we have 
enjoyed in recent years. Wide experience, sound judg- 
ment, and harmonious working at all levels are vital 
ingredients of success in our business. I am therefore 
sure that the stockholders will wish me, on their 
behalf, to acknowledge the wise leadership of our 
General Manager, Mr. H. A. Walters, the skill of the 
officials responsible for the underwriting, and of those 
concerned with the investment of our funds, to which 
must be added the energy and loyalty displayed by 
our branch managers and all the staff at home and 
abroad throughout the group. By their combined 
efforts we enhance -our already fine reputation and 
make new friends as the years go by. 

I also want to send a message to our local boards 
of directors, advisory committees and agents and 
thank them for their invaluable support. Finally I 
must express my personal appreciation to the Sub- 
Governor, the Deputy-Governor and all the members 
of the Court for their help throughout the year. 
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THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY 
LIMITED 


FUTURE OF THE BRITISH WEEKLY EXPRESS SERVICE 


COLONEL Denis H. Bates, Chairman of the Company, 
in a statement to stockholders for submission at the 
82nd Annual Meeting to be held on May 28th says: 

Passenger ship results showed the resilience antici- 
pated but freight rates and cargoes deteriorated 
rapidly; operating surplus at £5,670,919 is £559,111 
below 1957, but the year’s figures proved better than 
anticipated and a dividend of 8°, is recommended. 

From 1947 to 1956 depreciation allowances were 
insufficient for ship replacement at current costs and 
with penal taxation the gap has never been filled. 
Investment allowance relief, which requires annual 
profits to be effective, came too late, for the pros- 
perous era ended in 1957. To conserve existing 
resources the BRITANNIC replacement, deferred in 
1957, and reservations within the Group for three 
cargo ships, have been cancelled, and overall 
replacement planning completely reviewed. 

During the shipping slump of the 1930’s H.M. 
Government became aware of the position even then 
arising on the North Atlantic through foreign 
governments subsidising shipping services for national 
prestige. Arrangements with H.M. Government 
rendered possible, on a strictly commercial basis, 
the completion of the QUEENS, which proved to be 
entirely justified. It was then said that on Cunard 
would rest not only responsibilities to shareholders 
“but a new responsibility to the Nation to conduct 
its only representation on the North Atlantic.” 

The trust then placed in the Company by H.M. 
Government can be said to have been triumphantly 
carried out. Cunard has upheld British prestige in 
the Atlantic passenger trade against all comers 


without any subsidy, carrying since the QUEENS 
began their commercial role together in 1947 more 
than double the passengers of any Atlantic line. But 
the U.S., French and Italian governments are all 
subsidising their North Atlantic shipping services for 
national prestige, and we cannot continue under such 
unequal competition. We have therefore laid the 
whole position before H.M. Government and with 
the concurrence of the Minister of Transport, who is 
considering the matter, specifications of the 
QUEENS’ replacements are being worked out with 
John Brown of Clydebank. 

When, in 1930, it became possible to maintain 
weekly sailings from Southampton to New York 
with two ships instead of three, the QUEEN MARY 
was “the smallest and slowest ship which could do 
the job and pay’”—that she still pays is no small 
tribute to her design, and the same is true of the 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. Today new developments 
enable a lighter ship to be built. 

Many say air and sea are in competition; but the 
route between America and Europe is unique. It is 
comparatively short and many who travel on it are 
on holiday. Cunard believe that air and sea are 
complementary on the North Atlantic, and so long 
as sea travel provides “the holiday at sea,” I expect 
it to persist. Total Atlantic passengers represent a 
small proportion of the American population and an 
enormous potential still exists. 

As Chairman, no one is more sensible than myself 
of the splendid team spirit throughout the Group, 
and no one is more grateful for the loyalty and 
keenness of our staffs. 





CANBERRA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, 

99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


invited from YOUNG 
WOMEN GRADUATES. Three lecturers : 
English, Geography, Mathematics, for Septem- 
ber. St. Mary’s R.C. College, Fenham, 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 4. Pelham Scale, non- 
residential. Only short school experience neces- 
sary. Applications to the Principal. 





BBC requires dictation typists for its French ser- 
vice, Accurate and quick typing from dictation 
in French and working knowledge of English 
required. Salary in range £8 19s. to £10 18s. 
according to qualifications and experience. De- 
tailed applications to Appointments Officer, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within a 
week, quoting reference SC.1047 ‘Spt.’ Enclose 
addressed enveiope for notification of result. 
CANBERRA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
AUSTRALIA. LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY. 
Applications are invited for appointment to 
the above post. Applicants must possess a degree 
with honours in psychology, a higher degree in 
psychology, or equivalent qualifications, and 
have experience or interest in the experimental 
psychology of learning and learning theory. 
Salary range: £A1,463-£A2,063 per annum. 
Annual increments of £A75. Commencing salary 
will be in accordance with qualifications and 
experience. Further particulars and conditions 
of appointment may be obtained from the Sec- 
retary, Association of the Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Applicants should give details 
of academic qualifications and teaching ex- 
perience, together with the names of three 
referees. Two copies of each application should 
be forwarded to the Registrar, Canberra Univer- 
sity College, and a further two copies lodged 
with the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, by the closing 
date. Applications close with the *undersigned 
on 4th Jely, 1959. 
*T. M. OWEN, 
Registrar, 


Canberra University College, 
Canberra City, 
Australia. 





STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station) welcome 
both male and female office staff. TEM 6644 x 


BBC requires General Programme Producer in 
Bangor. Duties include preparation and produc- 
tion of programmes of varying types both inside 
studios and outside. Necessary qualifications are 
good general education, thorough knowledge of 
Welsh, close familiarity with North Wales in 
particular and with Welsh affairs in general, and 
good microphone voice, Enterprise and initiative 
in formulating programme ideas and in exploit- 
ing programme resources of the area are im- 
portant. Salary £1,105 (possibly higher if qua- 
lifications exceptional), rising by seven annual 
increments to £1,550 p.a. max. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.1106 ‘Spt.") should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days 

YOUNG AND NOT-so-young applicants find all! 
grades Office Work through STELLA FISHER 
BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2. TEM. 6644. 


DR. WILLIAMS’S LIBRARY 
LONDON 


APPLICATIONS are invited for an appoint- 
ment from September of an Assistant Librarian 
with qualifications and experience. Salary, £525 
by £25 to £625. 

Apply in writing stating age, education, quali- 
fications, experience, and names of two referees, 
to the Librarian, 14 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND. LEC- 
TURER IN HISTORY. Applications are in- 
vited for the above position. Preference will be 
given to a candidate with interests in European 
and/or British History. Salary, £A1,540 
£A2.040 per annum. Further particulars and 
application forms are obtainable from the Sec- 
retary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. Applications close, in Australia and 
London, on 15th June, 1959, 











CHILD WELFARE OFFICERS 


Applications invited from suitably qualified persons for positions of 
Child Welfare Officer shortly becoming available to be based on Area 
children’s offices in the County of London, and deal with reception 
into care, rehabilitation, boarding out, adoption, supervision and other 
field work associated with deprived children. As children under super- 
vision are placed in wide area in and around London, a considerable 
amount of travelling is involved, and ability to drive is highly desirable. 
Assistance towards cost of driving tuition available. Case-loads will 
ultimately average 50-60 each officer. 

Candidates should have previous experience in child care or allied 
social work. Possession of Home Office Certificate in Child Care or 
other appropriate academic qualification an advantage. 

Commencing salary within range £630-£927 10s. according to qualifi- 
cations and experience. Opportunities for promotion to Senior Child 
Welfare Officer positions, £815-£1,140. 

Application form and further details from Children’s Officer 
(CH/E1/892), London County Council, County Hall, S.E.1. 











AUSTRALIA. Applications 


appointment to the posts of : 


SENIOR LECTURER OR 
HISTORY. 

SENIOR LECTURER OR 
PHILOSOPHY. 

LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 

TEMPORARY LECTURER 
The teaching duties of the 


will include courses in the philosophy of science 
and in advanced logic, and candidates with qua- 
lifications in an exact science will be given 
preference, Candidates for the Lectureship in 
English are requested to give a full account of 
special interest in any field of English studies. 
The appointee to the Temporary Lectureship in 


Classics will be required to 


Latin,” but the ability to lecture also in Greek 
would be an advantage. Salary ranges : Senior 
Lecturer, £A2.113-£A2,513 per annum; Lecturer, 


£A1,463-£A2,063 per annum. 


are £A80 for Senior Lecturers, £A75 for Lec- 
turers. Commencing salary will be in accordance 
with qualifications and experience. Further in- 


formation and the summary 


accompany an application may be obtained from 
of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Applications close in Australia 
and London on 4th July, 1959 | 


the Secretary, Association 


PARKWAY GALLERY, 58 
‘Myth and Fantasy,” paintings by Harry Gordon. 


11-30 May. 


Continued Overleaf 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WELL EDUCATED bachelor, aged 30, with 
eight years’ legal experience and hospital! experi- 
ence seeks interesting position home or abroad, 
secretarial /administrative. Own car.—Box 4758. 


EXHIBITION 
LECTURES 


are invited for 
LECTURER IN 
LECTURER IN 


IN CLASSICS. 
Post in Philosophy 


lecture mainly in 
Annual increments 


forms which must 


S AND 


Parkway. N.W.L. 





2/- from all booksellers or 


Read JAMES FORSYTH | 


in the current issue of 


ENCORE 


from 25 Howland Street, London, W1 


10/- for 6 issues 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 
Continue to offer 7$°% on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $% on each £500 unit 
Details from Investment Dept. SR. 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 














INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Prof. Dn. Gregorio, Marafion 
on ‘Toledo y El Greco,’ on the 13th May at 
6 p.m. Lecture by Dr. José Pertusa S.I., on 
‘Lugar de! hombre en la creacién* on the 15th 
May, at 6 p.m. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square 
The IVON HITCHENS EXHIBITION § and 
Water Colours of SKOMER ISLAND by RAY 
HOW ARD-JONES. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY : ODILON REDON 
Paintings, Pastels and Drawings. Entrance 
2s. 6d., in aid of Corneal Graft and Eye Bank 
Research. Daily 10-5.30, Sats, 10-1. Until June 
20.—142 New Bond Street, W.1. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. 
Image. An exhibition of recent 
drawings by British artists. Last three days. 
Teday and Saturday, 11-6; Sunday, 2-6. Admis- 
sion free Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


The Graven 
Prints and 


THEATRE 


7.30. May 7, 8, 9: ‘The Birthday 
Party.” May 22. 23 (mems. 24), 28, 29, 30: “The 
Wedding’ and ‘Miss Julie..—-CAN 5111 (6-8.30), 
CAN 3475 (betore 6), Canonbury N.1. 


TOWER. 


CONFERENCES 


Ac COMMODATION availab! e¢ O8 ‘single rooms) 





July 20-August 14 for conferences, etc.—Apply 
The Secretary, New College, London, 527 
Finchiey Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


PERSONAL 


CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. Holding. 120 Hollins 
Lane. Accrington. 


CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 


and personal problems, quaiified in therapeutic 
psychology and hypnosis. Consultations: by 
appointment. — R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St.. W.1. LANgham 4245. 


EVERY FLAT ‘ooking meal can be greatly im- 
proved with a little RAYNER’S INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY—from ali good grocers. 

FAMILY PLANNING requisites by post any- 
where. Booklet and price list sent free under 
sealed cover Premier Laboratories, 333/61 


Gray's Inn Rd., W.C.1 

FILM AND TV, including five broadcasts : 
THE VISUAL: PERSUADERS, Nationa! Film 
Theatre. May 3-May 10. Full programme from 
John Morey, Joint Council for Education 
Through Art, | Cambak Road, S.W.15. 


HOMOSEXUALITY calls for understanding, not 
persecution. If you think that the law should be 
changed, write to The Homosexual Law Reform 
Society, 32 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 
IF YOU MAKE SPEECHES, would you like 
them to be BETTER speeches? Several now top- 
rank public speakers took coaching from me 
on their way up. Write for list of techniques 
they learnt.—J. N. Radcliff, 50 Avenue Road, 
Herne Bay. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 


for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. —- Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X 


MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES, 
For information write David Blackstone, 
Optican and Contact Lens Practitioner, 115 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. Tel.: GER 2531. 
197 Regent Street, W.1. Tel.: REG 6993. Also 
Cardiff, Liverpool, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow, etc. 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
QUAKERISM : Information respecting the Faith 
and Practice of the Religious Society of Friends 
free on application to the Friends Home Ser- 
vice Commit.ee, Friends House, Euston Road, 

London, N.W.1 
THE CANCER RELIEF FUND brings comfort 
and cheer to thousands of sufferers year after 


year A gift of £10 could assist one of them for 
Sx months—and make you a LIFE MEMBER. 
—Nationa} Society for Cancer Relief (Appeal 


G.7), 47 Victoria St., Loadon, S.W.1. President : 
Countess Mountbatten of Burma, C.1., G.B.E., 
D.C.V.O. 

WHEN IS A SHERRY like a shaft of sun- 
shine? When it’s Ei Cid. That’s the superb Amon- 
tillado that adds brightness to life. El Cid has 
the authentic Spanish quality. It’s light, full- 
bodied. lovely. 


Rs 








1959 
THE MOST MEMORABLE TOAST is that 
which is buttered and spread with Burgess 


Anchovy Paste. 

WOODWORM eradicated permanently by ONE 
application of “WYKAMOL.” ObDtainable 
through Boots or from Richardson & Starling 
Limited (Dept. SP.2), Timber Decay Advice 
Bureau, 6 Southampton Place, London, W.C.1 


(HOL 3555-6). Write for advice on any prob- 
lem of Woodworm or Dry Rot. 
EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.— Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which in:erested to Metro- 
politan College. G.40. St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 
G.C.E, AND ALL EXAMINATIONS. Extensive 
successes. Specialist tutors, al] subjects. Modern 
laboratories. Advice trom CARLISLE & 
GREGSON, Lexham Gardens, London, W.8. 
FREmantle 1287. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles. Oxford, 
a TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL. B.. 
B.D., Degrees and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus (mention 
exam.) from E, W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey 
Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses. Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIESS, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE SCHOOL, MALVERN LINK. Boys’ Pre- 
paratory School (age 8-13). Two Scholarships 
(one the Malvern College Closed Scholarship), in 
the form of a reduction in fees, are offered 
annually to boys (aged 7-9). All details (examin- 
ation end of May) from the Headmaster. 


LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY. Every year people of ali ages, coached 
by the London School of Journalism, turn their 
holiday experiences to account by writing articles 
or stories. Why not you? If you acquire the 
professional touch you can always make moncy 
with your pen, Free book and advice from : 
Prospectus Dept.. LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, 
W.1. GRO. 8250. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. Bibliography, 


Palxography, 


Typogtaphy and Books about Books. List 16 
from W. Forster, 83a Stamford Hill, N.16. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS will accept occasional 


work of genuine merit, but limited appeal 
(theses, etc.) on a basis of shared costs and 
profits —Write Box 4757 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors— 
No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Lid., 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
‘THEATRE: ALIVE OR DEAD? Ediced by 
E. J. Burton. Introduction and comments by 
Milton Shulman with aumerous contributions in- 
cluding Bertolt Brecht’s “Poems on the Theatre,’ 
translated by John Berger and Anna Bostock. 
Available from all booksellers, 2s. 6d., or in 
case of difficulty direct from the Joint Council for 
Education Through Art, 12 The Green, Jordans, 
Beaconsfield, Bucks, 2s. 10d. (postage paid). 
WRITE TO SELL—once you Know-How ! No 
Sales—No Fees tition shows you how to write 
for profit. FREE subscriptions to “The Writer’ 
tells you regularly what editors buy. Send for 
FREE (R.1) “Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success," B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





| 


WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time—wherever 
you live. Hundreds of R.1. swidents have carned 
while learning. Send for interesting free booklet 
(without obligation). — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. A/85), Palace Gate, Lenten, w.s. 


SECRETARIAL SERV ICES 
AL THORS’ MSS., any length typed | in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work). 
short sto ies, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked, Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading. 
Literary research. etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Privaie meetings 
repor.ed. Recording machiaes on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE, DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 


TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE--9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends, — 
Josephine Hall & Partner Ltd., 32 Rupert St., 
W.1. (GER 1067-9). 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 
Accuracy assured, Min. charge 4s. — 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
LOOKS LIKE PRINT! New style duplicating 
by Susan Tylly. 63 Wigmore St.. W.1. HUN 
9893, and standard typewriting service. 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. per thousand words. 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


1,000. Carbon 6d. 
E. R. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. Good Food for 
Whitsun. Write today for our Summer List 
No. 36. All reguiar Specialities and some new, 
ready for immediate dispatch, Mountain 
Asparagus Spears. Square tins, 31 oz., 3 for 30s. 
Californian Peaches. Pre-war Quality in pre-war 
really heavy syrup. Halves. 30 oz. tins, 6 for 33s. 
Fancy Kadota Figs in Extra Heavy Syrup, same 
price. All Post Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE Co. 
LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered — 
slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in. Four for only 27s. 
post Is. 6d. Satisfaction or money back. — 
Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London. N.16. i“ 











GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years. 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. 

52s. 6d. for 1,400 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
the aid of garlic.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
Sussex, 


PAINT, Highest quality. lowest | price. Hard 
gloss or flat. All colours. 27s. 6d. gall., carr. 
paid. Shade card from DIRECT SALES, 22 
Chapel St., Bradford. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS, “Ss., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose. Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 
ROTARY CLOTHES LINES, The smart way for 
faster drying. Send fo: details.—HILLS HOISTS 
LTD.. 405 York Road, Londoa, S.W.18. 
SMOKED SALMON 
Fresh smoked daily. 
Ready sliced in cartons. 
+ Ib., 11/6; 1 Ib., 22/- 
SMOKED TROUT 
1 Ib. carton—12/6. 
SMOKED EEL 
1 Ib. carton—12/6. 
PRESSED CAVIAR 
Real Sturgeon Roe 
packed solid in tins 
2 oz., 10/6; 4 o2., 20/-; 6 oz., 30/-. 
POSTAGE PAID. CASH ORDERS ONLY 
FULL LIST OF SPECIALITIES ON REQUEST 
QUALITY FARE LTD. (S.) 


62 Rosoman Street, E.C.1. 











LTD 


For central heating and all the hot water you need 
at the lowest cost J 


alll 


SOLID FUEL 

AND OIL-FIRED 

Get details from your Builders’ Merchant or Heating Engineer 
JANITOR BOILERS RREY 


MEANS HOME COMFORT 


BOILERS 
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LAYTONS ‘LUTOMER 
RIESLING the Vinteer's Art 
8/4. eottce ee Wine Be 


LAYTONS WINE BERSHARTS 
2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.) W.1. 














ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant white or coloured 
Dainask Tab’e Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teac!oths, Dress, Suiting and Church 
Linen. Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels, [liustrated catalogue from : 

ROSEMOYNE IRiSH LINENS, 

9 Donegall Square South, Belfast, 

Northern Ireland. 











30 ROOTED VIOLET PLANTS, King of the 
Belgians (scented), posted, 12s. — Poltesco 
Flowers, Ruan Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 








BUSINESS FOR SALE 


POTTERS. Small established Pottery for Sale. 
Attractive studio with showroom, near centre of 
London. Two kilns and all other os 
Sutable for anyone developing own range. 
Rent/Rates, £238 p.a. Price, £750.—Box 4763. 











PROPERTY 
BUILDING LAND wanted urgently with or 
without buildings. Peak prices paid. — M. V. 


Raphae} Ltd., 11 Kelvedon Way, Caversham. 
Phone Reading 71453. 











ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom- 
modation we have many separate London Flats. 
Infinite care. — Share-a-Flat, 175 Piccadilly. 
HYD 2545. 

BLOOMSBURY, corner square. Two-roomed 
Flat, semi-basement, furnished. Central position, 
Suit professional woman; £3 10s.—Box 4765. 


IN NORTH KENSINGTON, two large attrac- 
tive single rooms in spacious flat. Cooking 
facilities, use bathroom, cleaning provided, £18 
per month.—Ring PARK 5593 after 7.30 p.m. 








HOTELS 


APPLEBY,, WESTMORLAND. Garbridge Hotel. 
Beautifully situated between Lakes and Pennines. 
A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hote] with — 
music, games, television. A.A. R.A.C. Tel.: 
BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. cad. 
Tel.: 21944, 33 rms. 150 yards sea-front. Gdas., 
putting green, garages. Superiative food. Vacs., 
Whit, 9 gns.; carly July, carly Aug., 94-12 gns. 

















HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


BED & BARD. 7 days 4-<star hotel, Stratford, 
and seats all 5 plays. Any week from Sep. 6. 
All-in, 22 gns.—Write now Dept. S, Illyrian 
Tours, 25 Howland Street, London, W.1. 
EDINBURGH. Club facilities, facing Castle. 
International House, 127 Princes Street. 
NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, 
NETHYBRIDGE, INVERNESS-SHIRE 

Easy access, near Cairngorms in beautiful sur- 
roundings: _ excelent for walking, climbing or 











touring Self suites, private 
sitting-rooms, h. & c, all bedrooms; own cro- 
quet and putting; excellent fishing, 


‘ golfing. 
Fully licensed.—Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276. 
OVERLOOKING EXETER. Furnished De- 
tached Centemporary House. Magazine illus- 
trated. Magnificent views to moors, 30 ft. liv- 
ing-room, Sleep 4. To let Tuly lith to Sth Sept. 

£10 per week.—Details, Box 4753. 

WYE VALLEY. Greyfriar’s Guest House, Mon- 
mouth, A.A. Central. Delightful well-appointed 
house. Highly recommended. Dogs welcome. 
8 gns. weekly. 





‘INTELLIGENT YOUNG PEOPLE 


read the ‘Spectator." For congenial com- 
panionship on holiday they join one of my 


PRIVATE VILLA PARTIES 


on the Costa Brava. They go sight-secing 
in the party’s own minibus where and when 
they like; they have the use of swimming 
masks, snorkels and flippers, and drink 
local wine at dinner, All this, as well as all 
travel, accommodation and four meals a 
day, is included in the total cost of 34 gns. 
(even less in June and September). 


Telephone : GERrard 0986, or write 
MURISON SMALL 
43 Upper Addison Gardens, London, W.14. 
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OVER 
ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS 


Gallaher Ltd enters its second century of 
tobacco and cigarette manufacture on a 
rising tide of public appreciation. 

To four generations of smokers Gallaher brands 
have stood for outstanding quality, assured 


enjoyment and excellent value for money. 


GALLAHER LTD 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


TOBACCO, CIGARETTE AND SNUFF MANUFACTURERS 


BELFAST - MANCHESTER - LONDON 











